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HE death of King Ferdinand on Wednesday 
means an anxious time for Rumania. Prince 

Carol, his eldest son, is an exile in Paris, having 

been disinherited a year or two ago after a series of 
scandals arising from his amours. The new king 
is a little boy of five, under a Regency Council 
which is to consist of his uncle Prince Nicholas, the 
Patriarch and the President of the Court of Appeal. 
The majority of the people, so far as we know, are 
satisfied with this; but Carol has some support in the 
country, and it is by no means certain that he would 
not make a bid for the crown if opportunity offered. 
There are some doubts, too, about Queen Marie. She 
is no doubt loyal enough to her grandson, but she is a 
masterful person, who might easily come into conflict 
with the Regents. Nor is everything stable outside the 
Palace. The Liberals, under the Bratianu brothers, 
have just swept the board at a General Election by the 
usual electoral methods, and have bitter enemies in the 
defeated Opposition parties. General Averescu, the late 
Prime Minister, has a considerable influence with the 
army, and he is credited with ambitious personal designs 
that may need all M. Ion Bratianu’s slimness to cireum- 
vent. Foreign complications have also to be guarded 
against. Soviet Russia and Hungary have not forgotten 
Bessarabia and Transylvania; Bulgaria still hankers after 
the recovery of the Dobrudja; and Italy is jealously 
attentive to Rumanian policy. If the new Government 
can steer clear of all these dangers, and can get the 


—o loans that it wants, it will have done remarkably 
well. 





* * * 











The aspect of the Naval Conference at Geneva has 
been substantially modified this week by the provi- 


sional compromise arrived at between Great Britain 
and Japan. This compromise seems definitely to 
increase the likelihood of some general agreement 
being ultimately reached, partly because it narrows 
the issues and partly because by making it very difficult 
for the blame for failure to be thrown on Great Britain 
it cannot but increase the desire of the American 
Government to see that the Conference does not fail. 
One of the chief results of the Washington Conference 
was the dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ; 
one of the already visible results of the Geneva Confer- 
ence is some sort of Anglo-Japanese rapprochement. 
That was certainly not a result intended by the original 
sponsors of the Conference, and it is not very easy 
to foresee what its further consequences may be. 
It eases the general position at the Conference from 
the British standpoint, but it by no means narrows 
the gulf between the views of the British and American 
naval experts. The British delegation has now returned 
to London to consult with the Government, which 
will presumably approve its policy. 
ot * * 

Since Sir Austen Chamberlain has given his blessing 
to the conversations between France and the United 
States upon the proposal that war between those two 
countries should be formally outlawed, we may assume 
that the “ outlawry of war”—a phrase that for the 
past eight years has resounded over America—has now 
taken on the appearance of a practicable subject of 
debate in the Foreign Offices. The story of the move- 
ment, or the phrase, will one day make an interesting 
chapter in the history of international relations. As 
between America and France, it seems to have begun 
with a casual remark to an American journalist by 
M. Briand, who, obviously, used it merely as a rhe- 
torical illustration. It was, however, taken up in the 
State Department by Mr. Herrick, the American 
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Ambassador in Paris, during his recent visit to Wash- 
ington, and, naturally, the American evangelists of the 
outlawry of war are delighted with M. Briand. But 
what is there in it ? There would seem to be no obstacle 
whatever in the way of a complete arbitration treaty 
between France and the United States, for nobody can 
imagine a casus belli between those two Powers. And 
yet it would be quite easy to forecast the nature of the 
debate in the American Senate, in view of the refusal 
of the Poincaré Government to take part in the Naval 
Conference and the long record of failure in respect of 
a Franco-American debt settlement. For the rest, 
“the outlawry of war ”’ remains what it has been from 
the beginning—an American rallying-cry, admirably 
designed to help Senator Borah and his allies in their 
isolationist crusade. The more real and obvious line of 
advance, as Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador 
in London, sees, is the road that will lead to “ all-in ” 
arbitration between Britain and the United States. 
When that can be seriously proposed in the Senate at 
Washington we shall know that progress is being made. 
* * * 


Fascismo is now showing imagination as well as 
thoroughness. We have received long telegrams from 
the Prefects of Turin and Padua, protesting against 
calumnious references in THE NEw STATESMAN to dis- 
orders in those cities. No such references have appeared 
in our columns. We cannot find, indeed, that we have 
ever done ourselves the honour to mention Turin or 
Padua, and we have said nothing about disorders 
anywhere since the last occasion, happily some time 
ago, when the Fascist gangs were beating and burning. 
What we discussed last week was the widespread dis- 
content that exists in Italy with the high costs of living 
and of production, and the energetic measures the 
authorities were taking to lower these costs—which not 
even the most fanciful of Fascists could call a “ calun- 
niosa notizia’’! Perhaps the Prefects of Turin and 
Padua were mixing us up with Pravda or Izvestia. Or 
were they just wiring to us for fun? In any case we 
are glad to have their telegrams, especially the one from 
Padua, which gives us a concise account of the perfect 
harmony and happiness of all classes in that town. But 
in future, it says, our calumnies will be met with a 
‘proud and dignified silence.” That will no doubt 
save the Italian taxpayers a few lire; but we shall be 
sorry to lose touch with Conte Francesco Giusti, 
Podesta di Padova, and his colleague Ammiraglio 
Sambuy, Podesta di Torino. 


2 * * 


The increased tension between Hindus and Moslems 
has been revealed in startling fashion during a debate 
in the Punjab Legislative Council. Unofficial members 
of the Council came out into the open with direct 
assertions that followers of one faith utterly distrusted 
followers of the other. This was the more remarkable 
because Indian politicians always try to minimise 
communal troubles; but when it was disclosed that 
after the recent terrible riots in Lahore both commun- 
ities were so far from desiring to make peace that each 
objected to the investigators appointed by the other, 
silence on the subject was no longer possible. It was 
even stated that students at Lahore University marked 
their examination papers with fictitious names because 
they feared the examiners’ communal bias. Friction 
between Hindus and Moslems has always been more 
definite in the Punjab than elsewhere in India, but it is 
now worse than it has been for many years past, and is 
spreading throughout the country without any efforts 
being made by the leaders of the communities to cure it. 


ce 


They talk peace on public platforms, yet do not use theiy 
influence to stop the inflammatory articles which do » 
much harm in obscure vernacular journals. Such neys. 
papers have a small circulation with a wide sphere of 
influence, for they are read aloud by schoolmasters jy 
countless villages up and down the count 
implicitly accepted by circles of respectful ryots resting 
after the day’s toil. Almost the only constructiy 
portion of Gandhi's programme was Hindu-Moslep 
unity, but Gandhi is now of no account. The ming 
leaders on both sides are busily fanning the fires of 
hatred, so that the flames are burning more fiercely thay 
ever. Yet there can be no political progress while such 
hatred and distrust continue. 
* BE * 


The Sacco-Vanzetti case, America’s Dreyfus affair, 
has obviously passed into its last phase with the h 
strike upon which the two prisoners entered a week 
ago. At the beginning of July they were remove 
(it is understood, without orders from the State Gover 
nor) from the jail at Dedham, a relatively cheerful 
place, to the old prison of Charlestown, Boston, wher 
they are enduring solitary confinement in dark and 
airless cells. In the meantime the work of reviewing 
the record and of taking new evidence is being done by 
the special commission, consisting of Dr. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University, and two others, 
It was stated that the prisoners’ counsel would be pres 
ent at these hearings, but one of the reasons given for 
the hunger strike is that permission for the attendance 
of counsel has been refused. The two Italians, con 
vinced that there is no hope of release, are plainly 
determined not to allow themselves to be sent to the 
electric chair. The hunger strike presumably will not 
affect the Commission, unless perhaps in the direction 
of hastening their report on the case, which in any 
event must be produced in the near future. But for 
the defence committee the hunger strike is a bitter blow, 
coming as it does after two very notable successes— 
the appointment by Governor Fuller of the inquiry 
commission, and the completion and presentation of a 
huge public petition, bearing nearly half-a-million 
signatures, drawn from every part of the United 
States. Having been carried so far, in the Courts of 
Massachusetts, and as a matter of public agitation, the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case is now in danger of ending in 2 
wretched anti-climax. 

ok *x * 


The Transport Workers’ Union, at its conference this 
week, adopted a strong resolution of protest against the 
Trade Unions Bill, and announced that it would take no 
notice of it in conducting the industrial affairs, Every 
recent Trade Union Conference has, of course, pro 
against the Bill; but it affects the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union—to give it its full title—in an excep- 
tional degree. For this body is based on the united 
organisation of workers belonging to a large number of 
distinct occupations. As the result of a series of 
amalgamations, not only dockers, busmen, varters, tax! 
drivers, canal-workers, and transport workers of almost 
all sorts, except railwaymen and seamen, but also flour 
millers, tinplate workers, quarrymen, textile operatives 
and a host of miscellaneous workers are organised in this 
one Union. The very basis of membership thus sug Re 
a policy of sympathetic action. Of course the Union 
does not call out all these miscellaneous groups together, 
but its policy has always been to use the sympathetic 
strike to any extent to which circumstances have seemed 
to render it desirable. The Trade Unions Bill, obscure 
as its meaning is, appears definitely to prohibit the 
policy which the Transport Workers have pursued ever 
since the great Dock strike of 1889. Moderates like 
Mr. Gosling were as determined as Mr. Tillett am 
Mr. Bevin in refusing to make any modification in theit 
declared policy in consequence of the Bill. The cases 
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important, because it¥serves to show the extreme 
ifficulties into which the courts are likely to be plunged 
in interpreting the clause aimed at the sympathetic 
strike. How many of Mr. Bevin’s members, and in 
what trades, would have to stop work together in order 
to bring about an “ illegal strike” under the Bill? No 


one knows. 
* * X 

The Carmarthenshire teachers have now carried 
their dispute with the Local Education Authority 
to the point of definitely threatening to strike. 
Individual notices to terminate contracts are now 

ing collected from all the teachers, and placed in 
the hands of the National Union of Teachers. This 
means that the N.U.T., armed with these notices, 
will make a last attempt to reopen negotiations with 
the Education Authority before a strike is actually 
declared. The trouble arises, as usual, over the 
Authority’s refusal to pay the salaries prescribed for 
teachers under the Burnham scales. These scales are 
now in force over practically the whole country ; but 
avery few Local Education Authorities are still standing 
out against them. The Board of Education supports 
the scales, which were negotiated, and have since 
been varied, under its auspices; but its only means 
of enforcing them on a recalcitrant Local Authority 
is by the withholding of grant aid, and this is not 
easily done, unless it can be shown definitely that 
the efficiency of the service i$ suffering on account of 
the low salaries paid. Apart, therefore, from non- 
coercive pressure from the Board, the teachers have, 
for the most part, to fight their own battle; and they 
have fought it with success in a good number of cases. 
A teachers’ strike is, of course, a serious matter, and 
the teachers do not embark upon it lightly. But it 
is manifestly unreasonable for a single Local Education 
Authority to stand outside an agreement reached by 
impartial arbitration, and actually in force over 
practically the whole country. It is to be hoped that 
the Carmarthenshire Authority will see the wisdom 
of coming into line with the general practice and 
that accordingly there will be no strike. 


* od * 


The Lancashire and Cheshire miners have now 
endorsed the Durham and Nottinghamshire suggestion 
that the basis of organisation in the Miners’ Federation 
should be reconsidered. There is a strong body of 
opinion which favours the formation of a single National 

nion, in which all the existing District or County 
Unions would be merged. There is indeed much to 
be said for the course ; but there are great difficulties 
in the way. The various Unions have different rates 
of contribution, different policies in the matter of 
friendly benefits, and, in some cases, a very strong 
and tenacious local tradition. The fundamental pro- 
blem of the Miners, illustrated not only last year but 
in every recent dispute, is that of getting some coherent 
and responsible national leadership. At present, their 
national executive is virtually a meeting of delegates 
from the county Unions, and each delegate regards 
himself merely as the mouthpiece of his county. Their 
National Conference is, in effect, a federal assembly 
of delegations, and its voting is merely an adding 
ee of district block votes. The result is that no one 

take any responsibility. Each leader thrusts the 
onus of deciding policy back upon someone else. A body 
organised on these lines is incapable of strategy or 
tactics, and necessarily exhibits collective stupidity 
man extraordinarily high degree. It would do so 
Pe if its leaders were individually the best possible. 
change of basis to a National Union would do some- 


» but not of necessity a great deal, to correct this 
dency. The plain fact is that the miners, if they 
Want efficient organisation, will have to abandon their 
crude conceptions of democracy by delegation in favour 


of a system which will give at once greater powers 
and greater responsibility for the shaping of policy to 
their national leaders. Until they can make up their 
minds to do this, it will matter relatively little what 
ostensible form their organisation takes. 

* * * 


The Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
has been considering the results of the recent Economic 
Conference at Geneva, and has decided, under pressure 
from the Germans, to take action in order to promote 
practical acceptance of its results. The questions with 
which the League will chiefly concern itself will be those 
relating to tariffs, including not only the raising of 
tariff walls, but also such vexed minor questions as 
tariff classification and nomenclature. It would be 
obviously an enormous advantage to traders if the 
various States would adopt a common system of classi- 
fying goods ; for this would make it relatively easy for 
the trader to discover his real tariff liabilities in sending 
goods to any particular country, whereas now this is 
often exceedingly difficult to find out in advance. This 
point is, of course, far less important than the lowering 
of tariff walls recommended by the Economic Con- 
ference ; but in attempting to deal with the latter the 
League of Nations will clearly have to walk very care- 
fully indeed. Everyone really knows that the present 
high tariffs in Europe—especially in the smaller States 
—are silly, and that Europe as a whole would have a 
far greater chance of prosperity if she could come to 
regard herself, like the United States, as a single eco- 
nomic unit. But every tariff and every clause in it 
has strong vested interests behind it, and the growth 
of an international economic consciousness strong 
enough to throw down even the absurder barriers 
cannot be expected to come in a day. All we can hope 
is that the League of Nations will take the Conference's 
decisions seriously, and keep on pegging away, in the 
expectation of more substantial results in the long run. 

a * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Since the assassina- 
tion of Kevin O'Higgins letters threatening a similar 
fate have been received by more than one member 
of the Oireachtas. Documents of this kind, however, 
are as much part and parcel of the postbag of an Irish 
public man as bulb catalogues and money-lenders’ 
circulars. Nobody takes them very seriously, for the 
good and sufficient reason that gunmen who have made 
up their minds to shoot are rarely so obliging as to 
warn their victims beforehand. In spite of the fact 
that everything confirms the view that the killing of 
Kevin O’Higgins was done by a few gunmen acting on 
their own, all kinds of panic counsels are being pressed 
on the Government. One suggestion which is known 
to have a certain amount of support in Ministerial 
circles is that Republican deputies should be called 
upon to swear the oath of allegiance, with the penalty 
in case of refusal of forfeiting their seats, which it is 
assumed could then easily be captured by Cumann 
na n Gaedheal. But the real difficulty is less that 
anti-Treatyite members stand aloof than that one 
third of the voters acquiesce in this policy. The best 
way of converting these people is to get Fianna Fail 
by hook or crook into the Dail. If British statesmen 
were really anxious to dish Mr. de Valera they would 
offer on their own account to abolish the offending 
oath which instead of being the linch-pin of the Treaty 
is, as one Separatist supporter of the Free State put it, 
“ nothing but eyewash.” Collins and Kevin O'Higgins 
gave their lives in defence of the Anglo-Irish settlement, 
not because they had sworn to uphold it, but because 
they believed it was worth upholding on its own merits, 
And the great mass of their countrymen share their 
views. Were the oath out of the way Mr. de Valera 
would have to fight inside Parliament on the broad 


question of whether the Irish State as it stands should 
Aa 
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continue and whatever his desire might be it is ques- 
tionable if any large proportion of his present followers 
would be allured by the prospect of “‘ standing another 
round” against England. 

* * * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Liberal celebra- 
tion of Sir William Edge’s victory in Bosworth has been 
much discussed in their party. It is pointed out that 

the company did as a matter of fact include two or three of 
the Radicals, and that several others wrote to explain why 
they were prevented from attending. But the gathering— 
which curiously enough assembled for luncheon in a room 
dedicated to Metropole Midnight Follies, with curtains drawn 
and lamps and lanterns lit, while the sun was shining without— 
resented the Coalition Liberal faces. Just the same effect, 

remember, was presented by the company which assembled 
last year for a Liberal Party dinner and dance at an adjacent 
hotel. If, therefore, Liberal unity is an accomplished fact, 
it would seem that Mr. Lloyd George and his followers have 
swallowed up their former Wee Free opponents. The latter 
absent themselves from these functions, but do not object to 
them; while the Right Wing, including Captain Guest and 
Colonel England, resolutely lunch with their chief at the top 
table. At last Tuesday’s function I noticed, however, that 
Captain Guest looked rather uncomfortable. He had just 
written a letter to a Conservative | apage- explaining that the 
Liberal Party was “all heads and no tails,” and it is also 
rumoured that he is trying to find a Conservative seat. 

* - * 

The fact I mentioned last week that the Cabinet still hoped 
for an agreement at the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
and would try for one, has been borne out by later developments. 
The return of our delegates to consult the Cabinet is an unusual 
step, dictated partly by the urgency at Geneva, partly because 
of Mr. Baldwin’s imminent departure for Canada. The under- 
standing arrived at between Great Britain and Japan, that 
there should be a ratio of 12-12-8 in the large eight-inch gun 
cruisers, means, I am told, the substitution by Great Britain 
of 12 for 16. To get a final agreement with the United States 
some extra sacrifice may be required, and Admirals Jellicoe 
and Beatty are hard at work at Downing Street to resist further 
inroads on our shipbuilding programme. If Mr. Bridgeman 
for once does not back up the Admirals it will be a great surprise 
to his old associates in the Commons. 

* * * 


A good many members of the House of Commons were 
surprised the other day to find that there was a body in existence 
called the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament, whose duty 
in respect of Church of a Bills is analogous to that of 
the “‘ taster’ to a medieval monarch, who sampled the foods 
before they were presented at the royal table. The powers of 
this body, which met on Wednesday to begin consideration of 
the Prayer Book Revision Bill, are now the subject of contention 
among members of the House of Commons. But despite legal 
arguments which are being bandied about, I find the best 
opinion is that although this Committee, consisting of fifteen 
members of each House, has no legal power to ban a Bill, it 
has the latent, or moral power. t is to say, if this Com- 
mittee reported that a Church Bill did infringe the rights of 
other classes of His Majesty’s subjects besides Church members, 
and such a report was presented to the Commons along with 
the Bill itself, no Government would press it, and no majority 
in the Commons would be found for it. Whether the Anglo- 
Catholics or the Protestants on the Committee will gain the 
ascendant is at present in doubt. But it is generally believed 
that the Ecclesiastical Committee’s deliberations will lead to 
pourparlers with the Legislative Committee of the Church 
Assembly on the contentious points of the Bill. 

* » * 

Mr. Churchill has not received any praise for what I am told 
by his friends was a conscious and ambitious effort in his 
Finance Bill to simplify the income tax and super-tax procedure, 
and to stop up the cracks of which evasive taxpaying concerns 
sometimes take advantage. One reason is that the clauses 
and amendments by which he has tried to carry out his policy 
have been of portentous length, and couched in language which 
is quite incomprehensible to the layman. He pleaded, by the 
way, last Tuesday that the cumbrous phraseology was not 
altogether due to the Government draftsmen, but to bodies 
representing the income tax payers with whom he had been 
in consultation. But I find the opposition on the Conservative 
side to his proposals for tapping one man companies, and 
concerns which put extravagant sums to reserve, and stock 
and share sales cum dividend, goes deeper than any question 
of emer: The Die-Hards believe that the machinery 
he invented in the contentious clauses will enable a Labour 
Government some day so to put the income tax screw on, 
that they will be able to exact a capital levy without calling 
it by that name. 


i 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


RDER has now been restored in Vienna 
though many of the details of the tragedy 
last week-end are still obscure, it is possih, 

to disentangle the main facts from the lies and rumoy, 
which at first enveloped them and to estimate th 
significance of this upheaval. The outbreak at th 
Law Courts was not a “ revolution,’”’ and there seems 
to be no ground for the assertion that it was the wor 
of Moscow. This charge has been made in the Christian. 
Socialist Press of Austria, and it is, of course, eagerly 
repeated by foreigners, including Englishmen, who sx 
the Bolshevik Bogey round every corner. No doubj 
the Communists were active in Austria, both befor 
and during the rioting, and there were among then 
Russian and other agents. But their responsibility, 
it is pretty clear, was only indirect ; they seized on, 
and tried to exploit, the passions of the mob in ther 
normal way. The demonstration that followed the 
Schattendorf verdict was perhaps not quite unexpected 
and spontaneous, but there is no evidence to show that 
it was meant to be more than ‘a demonstration of 
protest. The Socialist leaders, faced with an exceed- 
ingly difficult situation, behaved well. They exerted 
themselves promptly to control the rioters, and without 
their efforts it is plain that the carnage would have 
been far greater. They have been criticised for the 
calling of the general strike and for the demands which 
they made on the Government. But it seems that the 
general strike was, in fact, a safety-valve, whilst the 
attitude they took in their negotiations with the 
Chancellor was inevitable in the circumstances. They 
have been attacked bitterly by the Communists i 
Moscow and elsewhere for “‘ betraying” this promising 
movement to the bourgeoisie. They have been jeered 
at in the bourgeois Press for their feebleness, and 
their calling off of the strike has been attributed to 
fear. If it was fear, however, it seems to us to have 
been a very reasonable and laudable kind of fear 
mixture of prudence and patriotism. The motive of 
Dr. Otto Bauer and his friends in coming to an arrange 
ment with the Government was the desire to save the 
country from the dangers of a civil war. It was not 
due, we think, to the belief that Mussolini or the 
Czechs or the Hungarians were preparing an invasiol. 
Though rumours of that sort were rife during th 
week-end, they were not credited in any responsible 
quarters. 

The Social Democratic Party will now, it is declared, 
insist on a complete and impartial investigation, 
with a view to the discovery of ‘‘ the culprits who 
brought about the catastrophe.’’ We do not pretend 
to know what such an investigation is expected 
reveal, or whether any other “ culprits’’ are likely 
to emerge from it besides the Nationalist or Fascist 
“ Front-fighters,” who were the immediate cause of 
the trouble. Three members of that organisation 
in a fracas at Schattendorf six months ago fired out of 
a window and killed two Socialists, and at their trial 
last week they were acquitted, not as being innocent 
of the charge, but on the ground that the circumstancé 
extenuated their action. This verdict is regarded by 
the Social Democrats throughout Austria as a gros 
miscarriage of justice, and there is now a rumour 
—unconfirmed as we write—that it may be set 
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aside and a new trial held. But no new trial at 
Schattendorf and no investigation is likely to produce 
a remedy for the fundamental misfortunes of the 
country. Austria is politically and economically a 
house divided against itself. Few, if any, of the 
States of Europe are free of the class war; but Austria 
is, and has long been, suffering acutely from it. There 
js a three-cornered conflict of Socialists, bourgeois 
industrialists and peasants. The Socialists are in a 
minority, though a very strong minority, in Parliament, 
but they are in power in the capital. And they use 
their power, their opponents complain, unfairly. Their 
social reforms, and especially their schemes for the 
housing of the working class, are costly, and the burden 
falls with a crushing weight on the bourgeoisie, the 
manufacturers, the traders and the financiers. Between 
“Red Vienna” and the other provinces, dominated 
by agrarian conservatism, there is the normal hostility 
that characterises the relations of townsmen and 
peasants in many parts of the Continent. And it is 
sharpened in Austria by the jealousy and fear felt by 
the peasants of the growing strength of the Socialist 
workmen, as well as by the miseries which the whole 
country has gone through since the war. In this state 
of affairs it has been hopeless to look for compromises 
or rapprochements. The Social Democrats of Vienna 
can hardly be expected to abandon their task of 
raising the standard of life for the poor for fear lest they 
should depress the rich in the process. The provinces 
are more interested in the maintenance of what they 
have got than in the “ progressive” movements of 
the capital that they distrust ; and they are, by their 
circumstances and their character, the natural homes 
and breeding-grounds of reactionary organisations— 
Nationalists, Fascists, Hakenkreuzlers, ‘‘ Front-fighters” 
and the rest. And frankly we can see no prospect of 
any greater internal harmony whilst Austria remains 
the truncated and detached thing she is. 

How long is Austria to remain what she is? That 
is a question which has been asked in despair by 
Austrians of all parties for years past. The European 
Powers have no answer to give. They admit that 
Austria’s position is melancholy, that she is a problem, 
a nuisance, a danger, and that she must be kept going 
and encouraged to work out her own salvation by 
foreign assistance. She was rescued from utter collapse 
by the League of Nations scheme in 1928, but that 
scheme has clearly not achieved all that was hoped 
of it. That she can just manage to jog along is not 
enough, for the persistence—and the growth—of social 
discontent in Austria is a peril to all her neighbours. 
The excitement in all the Chancelleries last week was 
sufficient evidence of that. When, then, are we going 
to face the facts seriously, and solve the problem in 
the common sense way? It is childish to say, as 
the Daily Telegraph said the other day, that Europe 
ought to give Austria all the assistance possible, and 
would indeed give her more “if successive Austrian 
Governments had not shown such inexcusable leniency 
towards the Bolsheviks, and allowed Vienna to become 
the asylum of Russian Communists from which to 
carry on their propaganda of revolution in other 
countries.” Europe does not refrain from assisting 
Austria for any such twaddling reason, but simply 

Europe does not choose to give Austria the 
one kind of “‘ assistance” she wants—permission to 


join the German Republic. The opposition to the 
Anschluss comes mainly of course, from France and 
Italy. Few other States, and certainly not Great 
Britain, would raise any serious objection to it, though 
the Germans themselves at the moment may not be 
very warm about an accession which would seem to 
promise an increase of liabilities rather than of strength. 
But that in itself should weaken the French reluctance, 
and sooner or later, we believe, both France and 
Italy must come to see reason. The Anschluss is 
the only practicable method of allaying the discontent 
and satisfying the aspirations of Austria. The plan 
of a Danubian confederation, which the French advocate 
and the Succession States hotly oppose, is not practic- 
able. And the Anschluss, with all its supposed risks, 
portends far less danger to European peace than does 
the continuance of the open sore of Austria in the 
middle of the continent. The international significance 
of the Vienna outbreak, in short, is not its fancied 
connection with Russia. It is that Austria’s future 
must be linked with Germany’s. 


“SPENCERISM”’ IN THE 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COALFIELD 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE movement towards “ non-political Unions” in 

l the coalfields has certainly become more popular. 

We hear of one in the South Welsh valleys claiming 
40,000 to 50,000 members; another in Durham and 
Northumberland reports up to 20,000; yet others have 
been started in Stirling and Warwick; while the head and 
front of the offending—George Spencer’s Industrial Union 
in Nottinghamshire—has not only managed to survive the 
first stormy months of its career, but also to develop a good 
deal of strength and hardihood in its very infancy. A 
project is even on foot for the grouping of the new unions 
in a separate and rival Miners’ Federation. 

The centre of the struggle which has begun for the soul 
of Trade Unionism in the mining industry is the Notting- 
hamshire coalfield. Here George Spencer, once one of the 
most prominent officials of the Notts Miners’ Association, 
is engaged in a bitter attempt to destroy both his old Union 
and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. The battle 
will be a keen one; how has it fared so far, those who 
should know will not say, possibly cannot say. Even those 
of us who have a fairly intimate knowledge can only grasp a 
general idea of what is happening. But some figures stand 
out, and, to some extent, explain the position. There are 
over 50,000 workers in the pits of this county. Before the 
strike of 1921 the Notts Miners’ Association had a member- 
ship of about 45,000. The 1921 disaster cut its membership 
in half. The catastrophe of 1926 seemed for a moment to 
have wiped it out of existence. In January of this year it 
could only claim 9,000 members. During the last two 
months it is doubtful if it includes in its ranks one-third of 
the miners in the coalfield. Spencer, on the other hand, 
may have anything from 5,000 to 10,000 recruits. 

Why has Spencer broken with the organisation to which 
he gave so many years of his life? He has outlined his 
creed in his own way. Since 1921, he believes, the doctrines 
of class war have enslaved the leaders of the Association 
and the Federation. They had clamoured for politics, for 
nationalisation, for workers’ control. In their drunken 
frenzy, they had made Sankey a god and had sent Samuel 
to the devil. Their leadership had meant—what? An 
eight hour day, a broken Association, a broken Federation 
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and a broken miner. The deep suspicion and mistrust which 
had grown up in every coalfield in Great Britain was the 
direct result of their mad policy. Holding that mutual 
co-operation, not conflict, must become the basis of the 
relations between master and man, Spencer rejoices at 
each sign of rapprochement. Above all things, politics, 
which have wrecked the Association and the Federation, 
must not be allowed to wreck the new unionism. 

Will Spencer’s Union last? He has every material advan- 
tage in his favour. He is strongly backed by the owners 
all over the county; they have guaranteed him a loan of 
£10,000 to cover the beginning of his Old Age Pension 
scheme. He has spread the new gospel in the vital economic 
area of the coalfield—the developing pits in North Notts 
and the Dukeries, where the mighty Notts Miners’ Associa- 
tion has become but the shadow of a great name. He has 
overstepped the old geographical frontiers; he has carried 
the war into Derbyshire ; he has struck at one of the bul- 
warks of the Federation in the South Yorkshire pits. He 
has established, according to his own claim, a lodge of the 
new Union in every pit in Nottinghamshire. To his advance 
the N.M.A. has made little opposition ; it is in no condition 
to put up a fight against anyone or anything, and the miner 
knows it. Pit after pit reports disastrous falls in member- 
ship; the old stalwart lodges—Rufford and Digby and 
Clifton and Summit—are broken, perhaps beyond repair. 
In the North, scarcely one man in six stands within the old 
Union. It will be many years before the shattered faith of 
the men in their Union can be rebuilt. Meanwhile they 
deeply suspect Frank Varley, though he is their only official 
of outstanding ability, and hope for a reorganisation which 
will never come without a radical revolution amongst the 
members and officials. 

But if the men are abandoning the old Association, they 
are not turning voluntarily towards Spencerism. The 
owners’ support of Spencer sometimes took most unpleasant 
forms; the end of the 1926 lockout was followed in Notts 
by a long record of evictions, victimisations, petty restric- 
tions and tyranny. The men refuse to believe with Spencer 
that the lion and the lamb should lie down together, espe- 
cially after the lion has whipped the lamb so thoroughly 
and then rubbed salt into the wounds. Bitter memories 
rankle long. Spencer’s Union is a “scab” Union, and as 
such is damned in the eyes of men only too well accustomed 
in the best of times to label their leaders “ traitors.” Nor 
is there the stimulus of high wages to seduce the men to 
Spencerism. It is true that under the agreement that 
Spencer negotiated, the Notts coalfield has obtained a 
wage standard higher than that of any other field in Great 
Britain. Yet since last December pit after pit has gone on 
short time—to four shifts, three shifts, even two shifts a 
week. Notts is facing a black summer and a blacker 
autumn. 

On what basis has Spencer built ? In some respects he 
has shown a remarkable foresight, even something in 
common with the Miners’ Minority Movement which he so 
cordially hates. The technique of mining is undergoing 
a change ; the day of the old independent self-sufficient 
hewer is passing. Electric coalcutters are smashing the 
pick. The mechanics and engineers and electricians and 
skilled pit-head craftsmen are becoming an increasingly 
important group in the mining world. They were 
conspicuously neglected in the narrow outlook of the 
Miners’ Federation and the local Associations ; Spencer is 
making a deliberate appeal to them to realise their unity 
with the other workers in the mine, is, in fact, attempting 
to create almost unconsciously a real Industrial Unionism 
in the mining industry. 

And with this wider industrial appeal he has coupled 
a wider geographical appeal. His attacks on Derbyshire 
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and South Yorkshire are a wise reaction against the local 
sectionalism of the county associations which has prove 
fatal to the Miners’ Federation; the new Unionism wil] have 
a wider foundation, a national aspect which the log) 
Associations and the Federation never aspired to in practigg, 

Which way will the miner ultimately turn? To his og 
loyalty, which fought and lost in 1921 and 1926, but whic) 
fought and won many a battle in the thirty years befon 
that; or to the new Unionism which claims to have finger. 
posted the road to peace and prosperity ? So far he has 
chosen neither. There are more men in the pits in neither 
Union than in both combined. They will not flow t 
Spencerism ; that appears to be certain ; and they will not 
go back to the old Union, because there is nothing for them 
to go back to. The old Association is rotten with the 
““butty ” system, the black shame and curse of the 
Nottinghamshire pits; it is despised for its ignominioys 
failure in 1921, in 1925 and in 1926; it is damned with, 
load of debt which cannot be paid off for years. It cap 
give its members nothing but the consolation of that 
working class spiritual loyalty which makes Union member. 
ship a badge of duty. But the most pertinent fact in Notts 
is that the best Trade Unionists are without and not within 
their Union. The Union machinery can no longer cater for 
them ; they have outgrown its ability to satisfy their 
demands, and until the machine is completely overhauled 
the N.M.A. must remain a decrepit and _ struggling 
organisation. 

Change the names, change the districts, and the 
conditions are true of every coalfield in the Midlands—the 
same opposition, the same mental obstacles to the new 
Unionism, the same spiritual weariness and disgust with the 
old Unionism. The apathy of defeat has settled on the 
Midland coalfields; Nottinghamshire, South Derbyshire, 
Warwick, Leicestershire, Cannock—all tell the same story. 
By one thing alone can the vitality of the men be re 
awakened ; the miners’ Associations and the Miner’ 
Federation must be reorganised from top to bottom. 
There are few indications that the local miners’ officials 
realise how black is the future of their old Unionism. 


THE POLITICAL IDEALS OF 


THE BACK VELD 


JOHANNESBURG, June 2Ist. 


OUTH African problems have usually had the merit 
S of being at least interesting. The Colour Question 
above all is distinctive and of something like world- 

wide significance. But the latest relapse into the old 
wrangle about constitutional status, centred round the 
demand for what its Nationalist sponsors call a “clean” 
or an “own” flag, is depressing and merely dull. All 
this session, politicians have had their heads full of “ flag,” 
to the neglect of everything that really matters. The 
Prime Minister himself, with his Native Bills on hand, can 
neither give them his own personal attention, nor keep the 
principles of native policy before the country, if he is to be 
so obsessed; on the second reading of the Flag Bill his 
own speech took over three hours, and for the rest of the 
same long sitting, and throughout the debate, he has 
carried on a. dialogue with Opposition speakers—being 
obviously nearly “fey.” Under the last Government most 
of us tired of General Smuts’ speeches about our “ great 
future’; but his emphasis was not without justification, 
and his successor might with advantage show himself 
leader, rather than the follower of the reactionaries in his 
own party, thinking less, and speaking less, in his ow? 
phrase, of the “‘ pain and misery” of the bitter past. 
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The demand for a South African flag is of course by no 
means new. General Smuts himself mooted the question 
years ago at an Imperial Conference ; but having the good 
sense to see that consent was necessary, and the atmosphere 
hardly favourable, he let it stand over. Even now there is 
general agreement about the desirability of some distinctive 
South African flag. The fight of course is for the inclusion 
or exclusion of the Union Jack. There is no opposition 
whatever to incorporating the flags of the Old Republics 
in a Union flag, if not a positive demand for their preser- 
yation; but unfortunately their combination with the Union 
Jack is heraldically and artistically almost impossible, 
and this fundamental, though quite fortuitous, difficulty 
gravely hampers the Opposition in its advocacy of such a 
composite design. The Nationalists, for ends and reasons 
of their own, have made the most of this; their own 

y practice, on party occasions, makes nonsense of their 
protest that the Republican flags are “dead,” as does the 
hectic excitement of their claim that the wicked Jingo 
Opposition is to blame for the present distracted state of 
feeling in the country. 

The S. A. Nation, for example, their weekly paper, has 
for weeks past been devoting from seven to as many as 
eleven columns, out of a total of about fourteen on current 
topics, to the flag and kindred constitutional questions. 
It is all, in fact, the old question of constitutional status 
in a new guise. Fired by what they regard as a triumph 
at last year’s Imperial Conference (even if the famous 
Declaration seemed to other people merely to reduce to 
writing the practice developed largely by General Smuts) 
the Nationalists are out to push the recognition of “ sovereign 
independent ” status to its utmost limit; the stress of the 
Opposition, on the other hand, is.on the unity which still 
binds the “ independent” states in one Commonwealth. 
The new flag is to be the badge of the “ new status” ; 
and, to secure a symbol of their own narrow and exclusive 
Dutch nationalism, the Government party show themselves 
prepared to bury their old flags, if by so doing they can 
get rid of any outward and visible sign of the doubtfully 
and only grudgingly acknowledged British connection. The 
root of the whole trouble still is that the Nationalists 
cannot and will not understand the possibility of a dual 
loyalty—{simplicity itself, for example, to the perfervid 
Scot, who is not incapable of being at one and the same time 
also a good Briton, a good South African and a good 
European). What the “clean” flag is to represent to 
its sponsors is an exclusive and self-contained “ Nation ”’ 
with the ideals of probably less than half the scanty white 
population of the nation (about a million and a half all 
told), utterly excluding, as a matter of course, any regard 
whatever for the sentiments or even the interests of nearly 
four million coloured people and natives. Such a narrow 
and intolerant Nationalism can have no future; rooted 
in economic ill-health, its only vestige of excuse is panic 
about the plight of the poor whites; and, fundamentally, 
the issue to be decided in South Africa is between its 
champions and those who, sometimes almost in spite of 
themselves, stand for a bigger and wider national ideal. 
The distrust of the Flag Bill is by no means confined to 
“Jingoes,” as the Nationalists habitually call any who 
venture to criticise them. 

The Government, in fact, have forgotten that they came 
into office, not with a mandate to push their nationalism, 
but in spite of it—with the support of moderates who, if 
not numerous, were strong enough to keep them nearly 
twelve years in the wilderness. The Pact Government, 
indeed, conscious of their inexperience, began their career 
with admirable caution and restraint. But once firm in 
the saddle, they have gained steadily in self-confidence, and 
even the (still comparatively distant) approach of a General 


Election instead of inducing caution seems to have driven 
the Nationalist wing to a more and more definite and 
uncompromising assertion of their nationalism. A crisis 
has been blowing up for some time and it has been pre- 
cipitated by the very success of their first short tenure of 
office. The success, it is true, has been departmental, 
rather than the result of co-ordinated policy ; for example, 
its measures to provide for “ Poor Whites” have been 
pushed by the Department of Labour and by the Minister 
of Railways, while the Departments really concerned, 
Lands and Agriculture, pull in a different direction, or do 
nothing at all; and the sorely neglected “‘ Native Policy” 
is almost a private affair of the Prime Minister. 

Yet where the Smuts Government tended to shelve 
awkward questions by sending them to a Commission 
for Report, the Pact have taken action. The S.A.P., 
moreover, are a good deal less boisterous in opposition than 
the Nationalists and Labour were wont to be, while the 
rank and file of the Pact, if only because they are inex- 
perienced, if not ignorant, are amazingly well-disciplined 
savers of time, and allow the S.A.P. Opposition to speak for 
days on end to silent, if not empty, Government benches. 
The result is that the Pact have a series of quite useful 
domestic measures to their credit. The weak points of 
their legislation are, indeed, only too obvious; far too much 
of it, including the Flag Bill, and apparently even the 
Native Bills, is decided, not by full and open discussion, 
but in Party “‘caucus’’; and several important measures— 
like the disastrous “‘ Colour Bar” Act, and a Native Adminis- 
tration Bill which seems to be slipping through while flag 
debates distract attention—give the Government dan- 
gerously wide powers of proceeding by regulation. Yet 
at least they can point triumphantly to “something done.” 

The Pact Government has also had some extraordinary 
luck. There has been practically unbroken industrial 
peace; by-elections also have gone well, if only by the 
chance that no seats have fallen vacant except in the 
Back Veld; but above all, the Pact came in on the turn 
and the wave of post-war depression, which left General 
Smuts to struggle for years with a falling revenue. Mr. 
Havenga, on the contrary, inherited a balanced budget 
in 1924 and had a bumper maize crop in 1925 ; so that there 
has been money for the Government’s schemes, above 
all for its unsound and uneconomical, vote-catching “ white”’ 
or “civilised”’ labour policy—that is, the substitution 
of “ Poor Whites” for natives in the public services, letting 
the natives go hang. By 1927, the chickens ought to have 
been coming home to roost. The Railway Budget, in 
fact, threatens a big deficit, but the Minister, announcing 
that the “civilised” labour policy is “fully justified by 
results,”’ and no longer an “* experiment,” refuses to disclose 
its cost ; on the main Budget, however, Mr. Havenga has a 
triumphant surplus of over a million. The truth is that a 
poor crop was counterbalanced by an extraordinary wind- 
fall from the alluvial diamond diggings, which threaten 
not only to demoralize a good many fortune-seekers, 
but to upset the staple diamond industry; for the rest, 
the surplus included a huge yield from the new “ scientific ” 
tariff—in other words, the “ fostering of our national 
industries ” has levied toll on the consumer for the import 
of goods which our own industries cannot hope to provide. 
The buoyancy induced by this good luck explains how, with 
a feeling in the Back Veld that Providence is indeed on 
their side, the Government is now inclined to give National- 
ism its head. 

Their motto and war-cry is “ South Africa First.”” But 
as no one suggests subordinating real South African interests, 
even to those of the “‘ Empire,” this cry, or its alternative 
“South Africa Only,” really means “ National South 
Africa Only.” The exigencies of the Smuts Government 


accustomed us to the appointment sometimes of second- 
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best “local ” talent to administrative posts, great and small ; 
the S.A.P., faced by a powerful Nationalist opposition, had 
to show themselves good Afrikanders. Just at first, the 
Pact seemed to realise the need to mollify criticism by 
showing themselves equally good “‘South Africans.” But 
now, on top of increasingly strict interpretation of the 
bilingual clauses of the Constitution, even in English- 
speaking Natal, the Government have themselves to thank 
if some very dubious appointments give the impression 
that their notion of “bilingualism” is covered by a know- 
ledge of Afrikaans, and adequate sympathy with the 
political ideals of the Pact, if not of Nationalism. If 
Nationalism has its way (and it is having too much of it) 
our exiguous white population is to live by and to itself 
alone, with the dominant section looking askance even at 
half of its own membership, and proposing, by “‘ segre- 
gation,” to push the natives into some imaginary corner. 
Administrative and health officers, even schoolmasters, 
like railway servants and policemen, cannot look for 
preferment unless they are bilingual, nor for any help from 
outside in the huge task of developing half a continent. 
For external relations (with a newly created Department to 
deal with them), everything must come second to the 
immediate and hasty working out in practice of the ideal 
of “sovereign independence,’’ as acknowledged by the 
Imperial Conference. As for the Opposition to the Flag 
Bill, the Government’s latest concessions may be taken as a 
belated recognition of the spontaneous and popular character 
of the protest. The Nationalist-Labour Pact, designed to 
bring politics out of the vague future into the practical 
present, has plunged us into this dismal and futile contro~ 
versy about the past; the turmoil of a Referendum is to 
prevent the flag being used as an election cry. A great 
many whose political allegiance is neutral oppose the 
Government’s flag designs because they want to retain 
some emblem to be a link binding South Africa to the 
ideals of an older and wider European civilisation and 
culture. M. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


HERE are few things about which men in general 
are more cynical than about the art of advertising. 
It is commonly believed that the chief object of 
advertising is the deception of the public, and that as often 
as not it is a means of selling large quantities of inferior 
goods on false pretences. At this the leaders of the 
advertising world naturally express their unbounded 
indignation, and they reply that “Truth in Advertising” is 
the device on the banner under which they are climbing 
to Alpine heights of prosperity. The truth is, of course, 
that advertising is just as true and as false as ordinary 
speech. The human race being what it is—a race in 
which statesmen, clergymen, doctors and even lawyers 
have been known to lie—it would be an odd thing if the 
advertisers alone contained within their ranks a hundred 
per cent. of truth-speakers. Even though they may have 
taken George Washington as their patron saint, there must 
be black sheep among them who are unworthy of George 
Washington’s patronage. When the Psalmist said in his 
heart, “* All men are liars,”’ he made no reservation in favour 
of advertisers; and I for one have never been able to 
believe that “‘ advertiser” and “‘ angel” are interchange- 
able terms. Still, if we admit that advertisers are human, 
we must allow them the common virtues of humanity, 
and we shall probably find on investigation that hocus- 
pocus is no more the general rule in advertising than in 
the pulpit, the law, medicine, trade and the arts. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if you can sell many kinds of 
goods by telling lies about them. There may be worthless 
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patent medicines out of which you can make a fortune 
by mendacious advertising; but patent medicines ar 
unlike any other kind of wares. The effect of patent 
medicines on the mind is for most people at least as 
important as their effect on the body. He who buys 4 
patent medicine buys not only medicine but hope. jf 
the bottle were filled with nothing but coloured water 
it would nevertheless do him good. At least half om 
diseases are diseases of the imagination, and all we need 
in order to get better is to believe that we are getting 
better. I am not suggesting that all patent medicines 
are mere faith-cures, or that even the majority of them 
are, but it is obvious that the proprietor of an intrinsically 
worthless patent medicine can go on selling it for years 
by spending large sums of money on advertising. What 
he is really selling to the public is charms—charms against 
ill-health ; and these are among the charms that men wil] 
always desire. If the proprietor of a worthless patent 
medicine tells lies, he tells lies that can never be finally 
found out till faith—or, if you prefer the word, super. 
stition—has vanished from the earth. 

I can think of no other kind of advertiser, however, 
who can so easily make a fortune by lying. If a railway 
company advertised Cornwall as “ an ideal holiday resort 
for winter sports,” it would merely be wasting its money, 
for there are not six people in England with five pounds 
in their pockets who do not know that there is no ski-ing 
on the hills of Cornwall. Nor would it be much use for 
the French railway companies to advertise the Riviera 
as the place to see the Midnight Sun. Falsehoods of this 
kind would not pay the price of the advertisement. Hence, 
in the advertisements of holiday resorts we find a high 
proportion of truthfulness. No doubt, the virtues of 
places are emphasised, and the vices hurriedly passed 
over or omitted : those who advertise the South of France, 
for instance, write of the sunshine rather than the mistral, 
and those who advertise Cornwall devote more attention 
to the mildness of the climate than to the rainfall. This, 
however, cannot fairly be called deception. When we 
read an advertisement, we know that we are reading, 
not a judge’s summing-up, but the best possible case for 
the defence. We know that we are getting a picture 
painted, not by a realist, but by a romantic idealist. There 
are, it must be admitted, one or two seaside towns that 
do rather draw the long bow in describing the beauty 
and gaiety of their fronts. But even here most of the 
visitors seem to enjoy themselves, and the fact that they 
return to them again and again suggests that they have 
not been grossly deceived. 

After all, the fact that we can put most advertisements 
to the test of personal experience would alone be enough 
to keep the advertiser from making foolish claims for his 
wares. We may be persuaded by an advertisement to 
buy a new soap, but we cannot be persuaded to go on 
buying it unless the soap itself persuades us of its excellence. 
The only lastingly effective advertisement of most things 
is the quality of the things themselves, whether they are 
tooth powders or jams or cigarettes. I am ready to try 
almost any new kind of cigarette, but, if it is not pleasanter 
to smoke than the cigarette to which I have been accustomed, 
I abandon it in a day or two. An advertisement is merely | 
an introduction. After that, one is left to exercise one’s | 
judgment. At the same time, we are faced with the paradox 
that, the more popular anything that is advertised becomes, 
the more it is found to pay to go on advertising it. This, 
you would imagine, suggests that we have to be compelled | 
by advertisement to go on buying even the things we 
like. No doubt, we are fickle and experimental creatures, 
and need to be reminded that we like such-and-such & 

thing better than its rivals, and so kept from going over 
to the enemy; but, if we had not already found the thing 
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after trying it, the advertisement would be useless. 
Only when our health is concerned do we become easy 
dupes. We do not go on buying safety-razor blades if 
we find that they will not shave us better than other 
safety-razor blades. 

I am not sure that all manufacturers realise the import- 
ance of quality as an advertisement. There have been 
brands of cigarettes that, after a brief hour of excellence, 
have been allowed to sink in quality, while fortunes were 
lavished on advertising them. There have been safety- 
razor blades that were allowed to become so bad that the 
manufacturer must clearly have been of the opinion that 
what was needed to sell a razor-blade was not a good 
blade but a good advertisement. It would be interesting 
to know if the firms that manufacture these deteriorated 
wares continue to flourish very long. They are certainly 
not so flourishing as they might be, for your and my money 
has been lost to them. Abraham Lincoln’s remark about 
the limited possibilities of fooling human beings is applicable 
to nothing more than to advertisements. If a gramophone 
company were to manufacture inferior records, it might 
fool a good many people into buying them for a time; 
but it could never compete with the great gramophone 
companies until it could compete with them, not only in 
advertisement, but in the quality of the records. In 
regard to gramophone records, an advertisement is most 
of all an announcement, a piece of news, placed so 
emphatically before our eyes that we cannot miss it. It 
is an introduction of goods to a customer, not an attempt 
to deceive the customer into buying something he does 
not want. 

There are, on the other hand, certain businesses in which 
advertisement is at times used as a means of gulling too 
innocent customers, but these are more often the advertise- 
ments of tradesmen than of manufacturers. History, 
undoubtedly, contains the record of the advertisement of 
more than one “cheap sale” at which various things 
were sold at a price that was nominally lower but really 
higher than the ordinary price. The passion for getting 
things cheap is second only to the passion for getting 
well, and the dishonest tradesman thrives upon this. 
Many people will buy things that they do not want if only 
you can persuade them that they are getting them cheap. 
The shopkeeper who plays upon this weakness is, of course, 
an impostor and a thief and in a happier civilisation would 
be sent to prison. It is he, perhaps, more than anyone 
else who is responsible for the cynical view of advertisement. 
His advertisement is not an announcement of a fact but 
an announcement of a lie, and, when he sells his goods, he 
is obtaining money by false pretences. 

In general, however, the primary function of an advertise- 
ment is the same as that of an inn sign, calling fools and 
wise men into a circle. To-day, it has developed into 
something more than that, and the advertisement writer 
is frequently a kind of showman with much of a showman’s 
humour and patter. Frequently he is a showman with a 
megaphone at his lips, but provided the goods advertised 
are worthy of the noise, we need not quarrel with that. 
How much of advertising even of good goods is effective 
quite another matter. During the Advertising Exhibition 
at Olympia they have been discussing such questions as 
“What percentage of postal publicity is read?” And 

is scarcely any doubt that there are numerous 
advertisements on which the eye never wastes more than 
one glance. One advertisement in ten catches the eye and 
compels us to read it. I have read money-lenders’ circulars 
with pleasure, but I cannot read even so noble a piece of 
as a wine advertisement if it is dully set forth. 

It is the same with advertisements in the newspaper. 
If they do not charm the eye immediately through some 


excellence of type or capture our curiosity, they have no 
existence for us—they might as well be written in Hebrew 
for all the effect they produce. It would be absurd to 
expect advertisements to be more artistic than most 
art and more literary than most literature, but they can 
at least imitate the lighter kinds of art and literature 
and avoid ugliness and dullness. Many of the most 
effective posters of our time—notably some of those of the 
railway companies—have reconciled advertisement with 
art as some of the old inn signs did, and there is clearly 
no need for hoardings to be hideous, as they still often 
are. “‘ Truth in Advertising” is quite a good motto, 
but why should not advertisers make the truth—if it is 
only the truth about a bottle of beer—attractive ? 
v. % 


AN EAST ANGLIAN SQUIRE 


OW and again on the road through rural England 
N the traveller finds men who, if they cannot 
command success, contrive to deserve it. When 
any of the great storms of depression blow and the agricul- 
tural craft are sinking in all directions, they contrive to 
ride out the gale. When prosperity comes they are waiting 
to take advantage of it, generally by strengthening the 
foundations of their undertaking. They have a quick eye 
for a new process, they keep in touch with scientific develop- 
ment and research, they are men of single purpose and the 
land holds them in a grip that is never relaxed. 

Such an one I met lately in East Anglia, engaged in the 
administration of a considerable estate on lines that arrest 
attention. His tenants rent their farms on seven-year 
contracts, with a sliding scale based on the published 
cereal prices in the County markets during November. 
If cereals are dear, their rent goes up, when the market is 
bad rent goes down. The result is that all the tenants 
share the help that the landlord gives when times are 
bad, and the farmer has no need to disguise his prosperity 
when times are good. On the upland farms the fencing 
and draining are done by the landlord, who charges about 
2s. an acre for the work, and neither makes nor seeks to 
make a profit out of it. Every drain on an estate of several 
thousand acres is mapped, so that trouble can be located 
without loss of time. Four men are in permanent charge 
of the hedges, each takes his quarter of the estate and has 
personal pride in its condition. There is a certain co-opera- 
tion between farmers and landlord; one helps the other. 
When they are all working on a certain crop, say for 
example, sugar beet or mustard, they will divide certain 
services in connection with transport and river work. 

Bricklayers and a carpenter have permanent jobs, so 
that the buildings are kept in good condition; there is 
nothing here of the neglect which paves the way to heavy 
bills for repairs. The landlord is a game preserver and 
raises several thousand head of birds in some three hundred 
acres of well-tended timber. For this work he keeps about 
eight men in permanent employment ; extra labour being 
taken on at certain seasons, as necessity arises. There is a 
costing system that reaches even to the sporting side of the 
estate, whereby it has been discovered that pheasants are put 
over the gun at 8s. 9d. per bird: the profits, which are not 
inconsiderable, go to the maintenance of the series of woods, 
which are run in strict accordance with modern methods of 
forestry. Sport is a business proposition here, it distributes 
a four figure sum in wages, without reckoning the payment 
to beaters. Farmers receive half the profit on the sale of 
hares in return for relinquishing their rights under the 
Ground Game Act, and the estate provides lads to keep 
pheasants from young crops. 

The woods produce more than timber and game ; Ld 
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many years past their floors have been planted with bulbs. 
At the back end of winter and in early Spring the flowers go 
off in vanloads to all the leading markets of Northern 
England, where they can compete best with imported 
blooms. In many parts, the woods provide certain seeds 
for which there is a brisk world-demand. 

Along the river banks of all the clean-flowing streams 
are planted cricket-bat willows (Saliz Alba var. Caerulea) ; 
the best and most marketable type having been arrived at 
after long years of experiment and research. Rapidly 
maturing varieties of poplar are grown extensively for the 
chip baskets demanded by the Wisbech fruit trade; they 
hold their own in competition with the Polish aspen. The 
best variety seems likely to be a comparatively new one. 
Larch is grown for pergola poles. 

The Squire makes experiments and some of them succeed ; 
others are not so fortunate, but every acre of ground is 
tested for the discovery of latent potentialities. By the 
aid of a bonus system men participate in the fortunes of 
the estate. At the same time the staff is regarded as a 
unit and the whole programme of the year is mapped out 
in detail as part of a campaign. 

Throughout May and June, for example, everybody with 
the exception of carpenters and bricklayers, is busy chopping 
out and singling the sugar-beet crop, which, here as elsewhere, 
has saved the situation in East Anglia and will be the main- 
stay of many farmers for the next few years if the factory 
owners do not combine to squeeze growers who will not 
unite to assert their real control of the situation. So impor- 
tant is this singling that haymaking does not start much 
before July, when naturally much of the quality of the grass 
has been lost. The cereal harvest may be said to tread on the 
heels of haysel; it closes down about mid-September, when 
all hands are engaged on raising the sugar-beet crop. This 
work ends with the year and in January and February the 
staff turns to timber felling and replanting in the woodlands. 

The crop rotation is five course—roots, barley, potatoes, 
beans, wheat. Of these the roots are essentially a farm crop. 
Barley is grown for the maltsters ; potatoes, long the main- 
stay of Eastern Anglia, have suffered an eclipse and prices 
have gone down to about £3 a ton, though they must cost 
nearly £4 to produce. Beans are consumed on the farm, 
and wheat hovers in the balance between profit and loss. 

. Where the yield is five quarters to the acre there should 
be no loss if the price is round about 55s., but here, as 
elsewhere, probably much of the corn that is kept in stacks 
through the winter pays heavy tribute to vermin. It is 
fair to add that for certain weeks in the year the duty of 
the keepers consists in laying down poison baits throughout 
the estate, no hedge or run being neglected. But beyond 
the boundaries there are smallholdings whose owners or 
tenants take no heed of vermin and when these multiply 
and send out their legions in all directions the cleanest ground 
becomes liable to infection. 

The estate is within easy reach of a sugar beet factory, 
so that the cost of transport is quite moderate, but these 
factories tend to have a demoralising influence because they 
engage men for their brief season at high wages on twelve 
hour shifts. From the beginning of October to the middle 
of January the seasonal work goes on. Then the staff, or 
a great part of it, goes out on to the dole and is probably 
without regular employment until the factory opens again. 

The problems of estate management, ever varying, calling 
for swift decisions and often for large outlays, become 
very grave in times of crisis, when broad views and general 
principles must be associated with infinite attention to 
detail. It may be doubted whether anything save a long 
inherited tradition and a feeling of responsibility both to 
forbears and descendants, would urge any man of marked 
business attainments to labour daily throughout the year 
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atin modest an interest on capital as even a good yeg 
yields. 

Difficulties on an estate like this are manifold, for par 
of the land runs into the fens and all the intricacies of a 
elaborate draining system must be mastered. An estate 
in this country must have its own system of carrying away 
surplus water, quite apart from the system or systems 
for which the land is rated, and the question of drainage 
with which the Ministry of Agriculture is now endeavouring 
to grapple is more than ordinarily complex. It may be 
doubted whether some of the fenlands are good enough to 
justify proposed expenditures; they sink about half an inch 
a year, and in many parts of them the humus is disappearing 
and in place of cultivable soil the farmer finds white sand. 

Engineering, housing, repairing, draining, tree planting, 
the development of fresh industries, the constant super. 
vision of all acts of husbandry, occasionally experiments 
which, though perfectly justified and even necessary, may 
prove uneconomic in the end; these are part of the price 
that the Squire pays for his lordship of manors, and his 
“right and left” in due season at high birds, a privilege 
shared with a syndicate. He has no illusions. “ If farmers 
will not take land at a low price under a good landlord,” 
he will tell you, “I don’t think any change in the political 
situation is going to abolish us, since we are forced to take 
what other men leave and farm it on our own account. But 
if nationalisation comes let us hope for the sake of those who 
have to pay for it, that the estate system of keeping a 
permanent staff for building, repair, drainage, water supply, 
vermin destruction, fencing and forestry will be maintained, 
and that the work will be controlled by a resident land agent 
or by the land owner himself, the only two people who 
have the necessary knowledge and are in touch with actual- 
ities. To put in men whose knowledge is purely theoretical 
is to invite a large expenditure and endless series of expensive 
blunders. If there are those who can do better with the land 
let them have their chance.” In point of fact no estate 
can be administered by rule of thumb; it is only those who 
have grown up on it and have mastered its every detail, 
who can hope to establish it as a paying proposition, or at 
least as near to a paying proposition as modern conditions 
will permit. S. L, B. 


Correspondence 
L’AFFAIRE DAUDET 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTesMaAn. 


Sir,—Is not the state of affairs revealed by Mr. Huddleston 
one of the normal outcomes of a Republican system of govern 
ment ? If we are honest I think we will admit that it is. Once 
the *“‘ Fount of Honour” is lacking in a State, politics become 
degraded to mere wire-pulling or shameful compromises, and 
administrations become tainted with the disease that poisons 
all “ big business ’—bribery and corruption. 

I was for several years the trusted representative of a leading 
French concern having world-wide interests and I had to visit 
a number of the French Colonies, not once but many times. I 
found that throughout them bribery had been reduced to 8 
fine art, almost to a recognised tariff! For instance, if # 
Hong Kong rice steamer wanted a berth alongside the wharf 
at Saigon the recognised “ present ”’—over and above the 
legitimate harbour dues—was, in 1922, $500; I have seen the 
owners’ written authorisation to the captain of the steamef 
to spend that amount. 

When the Banque Industrielle de Chine failed in 1924 (under 
what “ fishy ” circumstances!) even we of the Far East, who 
thought we “ knew the ropes,” were surprised at the colossal 
total of the “savings” deposited by admittedly the most 
underpaid Colonial civil service of any nation. These savings 


were not entrusted to the Government bank for obvious reasons! 

Why is the Mairie of the industrial city of Cholon, the 
Chinese suburb of Saigon, regarded as the financial “ plum” 
of the French Colonial service ? 


Without doubt because every 
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form of depravity and vice is there licensed or secretly tolerated, 
gs Claude Farrére has alreadly publicly admitted in Les Civilisées. 
What stamp collector specialising in French Colonial issues 
can tell, with any certainty, which were genuinely issued to 
the ic and which were privately sold as an exclusive issue 
to a firm of stamp dealers—to enrich a few Colonial fonction- 
naires? The editor of the Courier de Tonkin, a Royalist paper, 
will confirm the above statements. 

In my opinion, the representation of the French Colonies 
in the Chamber of Deputies is a glaring mistake. It has led 
to the introduction of political strife and fierce hatreds in places 
where the white community should be united and work together 
fora common end ; and, under it, some of the cleverest, shadiest 
and most unscrupulous individuals have come to the top. 
Such a one is now a Minister and we have the spectacle of a 
“Madame la Ministresse,’” whose hand the great must kiss, 
whose girlhood was not unlike that attributed by Procopius 
to the Empress Theodora. 

Can we wonder, then, that the Royalists are increasingly 
active in insisting on the necessity of clearing out the filth in 
high places ?—Yours, etc., CLUBMAN. 


{If our correspondent will consider all the available instances 
instead of only one, we think he will realise that his suggestion 
of a natural connection between Republicanism and corruption 
cannot in fact be substantiated. The two most corrupt countries 
in the world that we can think of both acknowledge a monarch. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


INDIA AS IT IS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—The reviewer of Miss Mayo’s book, Mother India, shows 
a surprisingly uncritical attitude towards her alleged generalisa- 
tions. He tells us that Miss Mayo toured the country “ for the 
purpose of writing about it,’’ which assuredly is not a satisfactory 
way of obtaining an unbiassed opinion, since it is in the interests 
of the authorities interviewed to show just as much as, and no 
more than they think it useful for you to know. We are not 
told how long her tour lasted, but I well remember that when I 
had been in India myself for six months I felt that I could write 
a book about it ; when I had been there nearly five years I knew 
that I could not : this was partly because I had discovered that 
no general statements were applicable to India as a whole. 
The stages of civilisation represented in India are probably more 
varied than those in any other country claiming to be a nation ; 
and perhaps it is not often realised that there is probably more 
racial affinity between ourselves and the high caste Hindus of 
the north than between these and the low caste or outcaste 
Indians who are the descendants of indigenous peoples or, at 
least, an earlier occupation. If India never solved the problems 
arising out of the attempted union of these diverse elements, 
neither has the British Raj solved them. 

During a large part of my stay in India I had the privilege of 
living among Hindus almost as one of themselves, and as I was 
not in a position to have any influence whatever with any section 
of society it was not to anyone’s advantage either to display 
or to conceal any particular set of facts. I had precisely the 
same opportunity of observing the life of the people as has an 
ordinary educated person in his own country. This admittedly 
isa very limited outlook indeed, yet an intimate knowledge of 
even one section of Society can at least disprove generalisations, 
as such, which must have been made without this intimate 
knowledge. 

An Indian gentleman in discussing racial problems with me 
om one occasion, said, without the least intention of giving 
offence, “Of course, we know that all European women are 
immoral.” This statement is not more libellous than is that 
of your reviewer, that ‘* All who know anything of India are 
aware . . . of the filthy personal habits of even the most highly- 
educated classes [the italics are mine].” My friends were all of 
the educated classes, not always the most highly educated, yet 
they all had a bath every morning and considered themselves 
unfit for Society and unable to touch any food until they had 
done so: they always washed their hands both before and after 
tach meal, and cleaned their teeth, or at least rinsed their mouths 
after each meal. Some of their habits of cleanliness, especially 
i preparing food, strike a European as fastidious to a degree, 
but they are probably necessitated by the climate, and the 

: ic element in them, no doubt, enforces them among a 
wider public than would be the case if they were inculcated on 
‘anitary grounds alone. I have never seen cow-dung used for 
any domestic purpose other than as fuel, and then in a sun-dried 
condition that makes it quite unrecognisable. 


I did not come across any child-marriage in the full sense 
of the term. One of my friends, a youth of eighteen had, it 
is true, been married at the age of twelve, yet he had never 
seen his wife's face although she lived under his father’s roof. 
I have sometimes heard child-marriage defended on the grounds 
that it is better for the wife to come to live with her father- 
in-law’s family at an early age, in order that she may grow 
accustomed to them and become more intimately adopted by 
them: this, of course, applies to families still living in the 
joint-family system. But marriage in the physical sense is 
never consummated (in that section of society of which I have 
experience) before puberty. There exists at Lahore a College 
(boarding school) for the daughters of chiefs, both Hindu and 
Mohammedan, and the fact that they usually remain till the 
age of sixteen and sometimes more, supports my claim that 
among the upper classes the custom of child-marriage is becoming 
obsolete. 

I should be grateful if your reviewer can give an exact reference 
for his statement (which I find hard to believe) that Sir Rabin- 
dranath-Tagore has defended this custom, since the Brahmo- 
Samaj sect, to which he belongs, does not practise it. Your 
reviewer might, in the course of his researches, learn from 
some of the writings of Tagore something of the dignity and 
generosity of spirit that a Hindu can express toward an alien 
and a conquering people. 

If the Mohammedan population is comparatively free from 
some of the vices under discussion (I had no intercourse with 
Mohammedans, so can express no opinion as to this), the 
reason probably is that since the Mohammedans were at one 
time the conquering race in India there is not likely to be in 
their community such profound differences of custom, physique 
or mentality. The division of Indians into Hindus and 
Mohammedans for purposes of generalizing concerning their 
customs is not a just one, since, as I have already pointed out, 
the Hindu section of the population includes almost the whole 
gamut of human development, whereas the Mohammedans 
are a more homogeneous people. 

The Indian temperament lends itself easily to fanaticism, yet 
except in such cases I have seen innumerable instances of the 
readiness of Hindus to waive considerations of caste from motives 
of personal affection or regard. I have myself eaten with 
Brahmins who considered themselves orthodox, and on one 
occasion a lady who had never before been out of purdah appeared 
in public with me in order that I should not be the only woman 
in a party of men, since it was inconceivable to her that I should 
not mind this situation. Her agonies of shyness showed how real 
a sacrifice this was. 

Finally your reviewer discusses the problem of “* Ought we to 
leave India ?”’ as though the British Government concerned 
itself, or was ever likely to concern itself with this matter on 
a basis of disinterested inquiry into its moral aspect. We 
occupied India for gain, and we are there still for gain. In the 
process of acquiring it we have had to shoulder responsibilities 
which we were too short-sighted to foresee, and on the whole we 
have déne our best with them according to our ability and the 
limitations of our vision.—Yours ete., D.M.L. 


[Our reviewer writes :—* I profess no first-hand knowledge of 
India. In my notice of Mother India, I sought merely to convey 
the effect upon at least one reader’s mind of an extraordinarily 
well-written and well-documented book. If any of Miss Mayo’s 
statements are substantially untrue—which I think unlikely— 
protests would surely be more usefully addressed to her than to 
me. Also perhaps these critics might be well advised to read the 
book itself before they discuss the merits of my second-hand 
account of it. The passage in which Sir Rabindranath-Tagore 
defends child-marriage is too long to quote here. D.M.L.—whose 
admirable letter obliges me to respect her views—will find it 
on p. 51 of Miss Mayo’s book. Miss Mayo may of course have 
invented it—and all the other facts on which her indictment is 
based—but as she prints it in inverted commas and names its 
precise source, this as I have said seems to me unlikely. At all 
events it is to the book that I must refer these critics as also those 
others for whose letters space has not been found here. If Miss 
Mayo’s statements can be upset, they certainly ought to be 
upset.” —Ep. N S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is hard for one who knows the simple, affectionate, 
much-enduring people of India to write with restraint about 
the review of Miss Mayo’s Mother India which appeared in 
your issue of July 16th. I shall try to use no adjectives. Miss 
Mayo makes certain charges against a number of persons, and 


your reviewer thinks them true. The persons charged do not 
B2 
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include all the inhabitants of India, for the “* warlike” races 
(described as Mahrattas and others mostly Moslem) are excepted 
from the indictment. Your reviewer classifies them in one 
sentence as “ Hindu cow-dung-eating sexual debauchees of 
the plains”; in another as “ these nationalist politicians ” ; 
in a third as “these hopelessly washed-out but eternally 
loquacious Hindus”; in fourth as “ these religose (sic) baby- 
violators.” It seems fair to say that your reviewer has in his 
mind the majority of the Hindu inhabitants, not fewer at all 
events than a hundred and fifty millions of human souls, who, 
he suggests, the ordinary reader will feel ought to be wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

Among this body of persons, not less than one-twelfth of 
the whole human race, the “ ordinary reader” is told that 
the boys are taught to indulge their sexual appetites three 
times a day, and it is regarded as quite normal that little girls 
of five should be legally torn to bits by husbands of fifty, and 
much more often than not (mark the phrase) infected with venereal 
disease even before they have reached their very early age of 
puberty ; and these things, we are to believe, are essential 
to the idea of Hinduism, not mere sadist abnormalities. For 
the statement about the inculcation of frequent indulgence 
upon the boys there is no justification whatever, unless the 
precepts of some small and obscure sect are being cited. The 
fact which lurks beneath the statement on the early consum- 
mation of marriage is the unfortunate rule of unreformed 
popular Hinduism that consummation should take place on 
the first appearance of the phenomena of puberty. That is 
bad enough, without your reviewer’s (or Miss Mayo’s) exaggera- 
tion of it. The suggestion that a majority of the Hindu popu- 
lation is suffering from venereal disease will be contradicted 
by any medical practitioner who has practised among them. 

After these grave matters, it ap trifling to notice such 
an allegation as this, that “‘ the inhabitants of India, like the 
white ants, venerate excrement, both bovine and human.” 
I am not sure what the sentence means, but the reference to 
the habits of white ants looks like an attempt to convey by 
implication a statement which even your reviewer’s robust 
prejudice will not explicitly assert.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. MaynarD 
(I.C.S. retired). 


THE LONDON CLINIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—No one who has any knowledge of actino-therapeutics 
can be but amazed at the salient fact divulged by “‘ Lens” in 
your issue of July 9th that the London Clinic has scarcely any 
patients. 

I have had the opportunity of observing the results of Alpine 
Sun ultra-violet treatment both in this country and abroad— 
Germany and Switzerland. Both Switzerland and Germany 
possess natural advantages in localities of high altitude, climate 
and atmospherics free from smoke and mists which latter 
become carbonised ; and in consequence, treatment can be given 
by the aid of the sun’s rays. Even so, in the industrial centres 
of Germany, for example at the Bismarkhiitte in the Silesian 
coalfields, artificial alpine sun lamps have been installed in 
order that the mining population may receive helio-therapeutic 
treatment in compensation for the health loss sustained whilst 
working underground. 

In England and the lowlands of Scotland we have an industrial 
population, the most closely settled in the world, deprived of 
sunlight due to our geographical position, aggravated by the 
incidence of our industrial life, both as to the atmosphere 
itself and as to the lives of the greater part of our population, 
working underground and in our workshops, offices and factories. 
London is the pivot of this industrialism, the largest city in 
the world, with a population predisposed to numerous ailments, 
which the highest scientific and medical authority deciares can 
be prevented, or cured, by artificial sunlight treatment. And 
yet the London Clinic is empty. 

I have been working for some months upon a scheme for the 
conduct of a scientific inquiry into the efficacy of ultra-violet 
treatment in industry. The plan has now nearly matured. 
It will be conducted by eminent specialists as a committee and 
the results will be published. I shall be glad to get into touch 
with any medical men, industrialists or others who may be 
interested to be informed as to this experiment, and I will be 
glad to give them the fullest information. 

I fully trust that your article will have the immediate result 
of filling the London Clinic to the immense advantage of a 
very small proportion of the London population.—Yours, etc., 

The Old Carden, 

Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

July 18th. 


G. S. HurcuHinson. 





— 





A MATTHEW ARNOLD LEGEND 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of July 9th you published over my initia, 
a review of M. André Siegfried’s America Comes of Age iy 
which I referred to an oft-told story of Matthew Arnold ang, 
certain French Minister of Public Instruction. The inej 
is evidently apocryphal, notwithstanding its adoption by om 
important authority after another. A friend sends me th, 
following passage from a summary of the evidence given by, 
famous Harrow master before the Royal Commission o 
Secondary Education in 1894. It is quoted from the Memo 
of Edward Bowen, by W. E. Bowen (Longmans, 1902), page 237; 
Centralisation was destructive of elasticity, and he referred, 
in illustration, to the legend of the French Minister of Education 
who pulled out his watch in the presence of a friend, and remarked 
that all the children throughout the country were at that moment 
engaged on one particular study. “I believe the Commission 
has before it the original author,” he observed. “I invented that 
story some thirty years ago.” 
I quoted it for the sake of making a specific point against 4, 
Siegfried. That point is not invalidated by the blowing of 
the Matthew Arnold legend into the air. But we must accept 
Edward Bowen’s confession as conclusive.—Yours, etc., 
S. K. R. 


BIRDS AND THE AMATEUR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your reviewer, in the exercise of his functions, has 
expressed disapproval of many things in my small Bird Book for 
the Pocket, and he has pointed to certain things, for one or two 
of which I thank him. 

But several of his criticisms do not, I think, make allowance 
for the need of extreme condensation, which required the 
natural history of each species to be reduced to some ten lines 
of print. Thus he grumbles that I did not mention the few 
pairs of buzzards which breed in the Devonian peninsula, or 
the “ song ” of the few redwings which begin to mutter tentative 
notes before leaving for their breeding quarters, also that I 
have given no help in identifying the pipits, terns, or sandpipen. 
I suggest, as to this latter point, that he should look at the 
pictures and see whether the differences, which I presume he 
knows, are not sufficiently depicted in them. 

He has also detected that I have, once or twice, like the 
heralds, treated England as including Wales. 

He instances, as typical of the unreliability of the book, the 
fact that, ‘‘ while describing the white and blue-headed wagtails, 
it styles the grey (which is in many parts dominant) the rarest 
wagtail.”” Now, in the book, the two former species are merely 
mentioned in three-line footnotes, as Continental varieties, 
while the three British wagtails, of which the grey is the rarest, 
are, alone, fully described in the text. Had I had space for 
more than three words, I might have used those of W. H. Hudson, 
“the prettiest and least common of the species of Motacilla 
inhabiting the British Isles.” Surely this is hardly cricket ? 

He complains that I describe “ the abundant blackcap” a 
“ rare in England.” Again I will refer your readers to Hudson, 
who says, “a person familiar with the ornithological literature 
of this country, but having little personal knowledge of the 
birds, who should go out to make acquaintance with the blackcap, 
would be surprised at its rarity.” 

That I have omitted some rare birds, now esteemed as regular 
visitors, is true, and is asserted and explained on pages 4 and 5 
of my Preface. 

It is, however, the following comment that has driven me 
to reply. He says, “‘ Like the old-fashioned bird stuffers, Mr. 
Sandars makes his fulmar stand; perhaps he is unaware that 
the fulmar is incapable of doing so.” I have no leisure now 
to make exhaustive search in reference libraries, and the books 
available do not enable me to speak with any portentous punditry, 
but he will find standing fulmars portrayed in the following 
works: Thomas Bewick (perhaps also old-fashioned), J. M. 
Boraston’s British Birds and Their Eggs, Chester A. Reed's 
small American Water Birds, Howard Saunders’s Manual, Lord 
Lilford’s great book with Thorburn’s illustrations, T. A. Coward's 
Birds of the British Isles and Their Eggs, and in the big work of 
Charles Stonham (here the bird is on one leg !). 

Possibly the fulmar is old-fashioned also? At any rate my 
humble little work errs, if it does so, in good company.—Youm, 
etc., Epwarp SANDABgS. 

83 Greycoat Gardens, S.W. 1. 
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me 


“THE SPOOK SONATA” 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTesMan. 
Sim,—May we hasten to assure Mr. Hector Munro that a 
many of your readers—I hope all—did agree with Mr. 
s very favourable opinion of this play? Mr. Munro 
writes: “* Let anyone who saw the play say what there is about 
the manner (if he can separate if from the matter) which appears 
to him to be strikingly distinguished.” The answer—or part 
answer—is easy. Does Mr. Munro not realize that barely a 
third of the characters in this exquisite pla speak? What 
could be more “ strikingiy distinguished ’ the manner 
in which the student is introduced to and learns about the 
character and history of each one of these unhappy people ; 
or the manner in which they strip one another of the veneer of 
ity till nothing is left but the unhappy author’s Lapaomes | 
(a philosophy too happy he would have us believe to be possible) 

as splendid as a tree in winter ? 

It is true that Mr. Turner struggled and failed to find adequate 
reasons for his appreciation. Such failure is, of course, a truism 
in the criticism of all fine art, especially in the drama where 
action, however psychological, is required. And especially in 
The Spook Sonata where the characters are not men and women 
so much as the men and women they pretended not to be. We 
are shown not the struggle which is life, but the negation which 
is evii—a bevy of silent shams, the very reverse of poetry, 
bound together by sin and suffering.—Yours, etc., 

Oakridge Lynch, GEOFFREY DEARMER. 

Stroud, Glos. 


Miscellany 


THE REFUSAL 


HERE was a tense, panting silence in the long 
T workroom. The minute hand of the clock at one 
end of the room pointed to one minute to six. 
At six all the people in the room would leave work for the 
day. Underneath the clock, upon a chair, stood a little 
man in shirt-sleeves, his eyes darting hither and thither 
to see that no one slacked off just as leaving time was 
approaching. There were mostly girls in the room and they 
were bending over their sewing, casting surreptitious 
glances every second or so at the clock. Every evening 
just at this time this tense silence fell upon the room. 
It was more remarkable because during the day a very 
babel of noise filled the place. Machines rattled, irons 
clanged, steam hissed, voice shouted against voice—it 
was only possible to carry on a conversation across a table 
by means of shouting. But somehow or other as six 
o'clock came around all these noises died down. It was 
an unwritten rule that the machinery should cease, that 
all the pressing with the irons should be finished—and 
conversation was intolerable when in one minute everyone 
would be free. 

The air in the room was hot and fetid. The windows 
had been closed all day, because of the cold winds; the 
girls sitting underneath the windows couldn’t bear the 
biting winds across their backs. Around the yellow gas 
lamps wisps of steam floated to and fro; a quarter of an 
hour ago it would have been impossible to see from one 
end of the room to the other because of the steam. Most 
of the faces of the girls were flushed and hectic, they got 
like this at the end of the day, although at its beginning 
they were pale enough. 

The hand of the clock trembled on the stroke of six, 
the silence became almost unendurable. The little man 
lifted his hand preparatory to striking the bell, keeping 
his eyes fixedly on the room. The clock struck, the man’s 
hand fell, and instantaneously every figure in the room 
sprang to its feet. There was a wild rush, hats and coats 
Were snatched up on the way out, and in three minutes 

room was empty. 
. * * 7 * * * 

From the crowd which poured out into the street a 
girl detached herself and joined a young man waiting for 
her at the corner. She was rather a pretty girl, past, 
however, the first bloom of her youth, and with that 





queer stoop to her shoulders which comes to girls who 
from an early age must spend their time bending closely 
over sewing. The young man caught her arm and together 
they walked off through the main street. They talked 
of inconsequential things, and when, after a while, they 
came to the dark lane which led into the country, their 
talk became more inconsequential and finally ceased 
altogether. They climbed the hill in silence, and eventually 
reached the gate which overlooked the city. Beneath 
them the city lay blurred and yellow in the darkness, a 
white mist hanging over it; above them the stars shone 
very cold, and a wind sighed and moaned about them 
and bit their lips and cheeks. The girl shivered a little 
and the young man put his arm about her. A little later 
he held her tighter. She placed her arms self-protectingly 
against his chest. “Joby,” she said, “I have to tell 
you.” There was a long, long pause, and then very 
calmly she said: “I cannot marry you.” 

His answer was only to press her more closely to him 
and to mutter brokenly her name. Her voice was less 
calm when she replied. “I can’t, I can’t. I can’t forget 
him. I loved him with all my heart and soul, he took 
everything from me and I’ve nothing left to give.”” Her 
hand rested against his cheek. “I like you. I . 

I thank you, but I can’t . . . I can’t.” 

Then ensued the old, old pleading—only to look after 
her, that’s all he wanted. She shook her head. “ You 
can’t, Joby, it’s useless, you can’t. I sometimes wish 
I could, but I can’t. It must end, dear . . . to-night.” 
For a long while they stood in silence, and in the back- 
ground of her resolution there hung grim and spectre-like 
the vision of that gas-lit workroom. She hardly admitted 
it to herself, her whole will was concentrated on breaking 
from the man. Gradually and gently she disentangled her- 
self from his arms; he let her go, and then, with a look 
she dare not see but of which she caught a bare glimpse, 
he ran away and left her. The wind sighed through the 
dead leaves on a bush in the hedge, it murmured over the 
grass in the field, and she flung her head on her arms and 
sobbed. 


* * > > - * 

Next morning the workroom was full again. The 
machines rattled, the irons clanged, the steam rose, and 
shouting conversations were carried on under difficulties ; 
the little man walked briskly up and down the room 
admonishing girls here and there. 

Seated at a table was the girl who had accompanied 
the young man the night before. She was sitting turned 
towards the girl who sat next to her; they were carrying 
on a conversation which need not be too loud because of 
their proximity. 

“I... 1 told him I couldn’t marry him,” said the 
irl. 

- Her friend dropped her work in astonishment. 
told him that?” she said. 

“* Yes,” replied the girl. 

“And you won't?” 

** No, you see I—I don’t love him.” 

Her friend gazed at her for some seconds. “ But 
Rose,” she said. ‘“ This place and . . . and your chance.” 

The girl lifted her head from her work and shook it, 
as if shaking away the cruel thoughts that were obtruding. 
“There it is ... I know... I can’t help it. I don't 
love him.” 

Her friend had forgotten everything and was looking 
at her with a strange look on her face. 

* Rose,” she said, and her voice shook. “ You're a 
queer girl, aren’t you.” She bent over and held the other 
girl’s hand. Suddenly a shrill voice shouted, “ Hi, you 
two, what the deuce, come on now!” It was the little 


* You 


man near by. The girls bent down and went on with 
their work. 


E. G. LEE. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
A WHIMSICAL Japanese friend tried to persuade me, 


a few evenings ago, that it is unnatural for anyone 

to speak a foreign language like a native. The 
unnaturalness of the performance, he said, made you 
unable to attend to what was said. You listened, instead, 
so intently for flaws in his pronunciation, for failure in 
grammar, and for oddities in vocabulary that the whole 
effect was lost. You regarded him inevitably as a kind of 
monster, or at best with the same wondering gaze that 
you turn on a sea-lion that is balancing billiard balls on his 
nose or answering questions by spelling out words on an 
alphabet. A foreign speaker, he argued, should speak like 
a foreigner, otherwise he becomes a little too like that 
interesting dog at Hanover who used to do the children’s 
sums for them, and nobody takes him seriously. 

My friend was speaking perfect English at the time, but 
although it is quite true that I did not take his argument 
seriously I am certain that the obstacle was not his perfect 
English. I was enjoying the unwonted sense of a genuine 
exchange of thoughts and reflecting upon the great work 
which lies before teachers of English all the world over. 
I knew, when I landed in Japan, that the Japanese read 
English. I rather carelessly slipt on to the conclusion that 
they also spoke it. So in a sense, of course, they do. 
There never was a more friendly, courteous and kindly 
people. Ask anyone a direction and he will take incredible 
pains to direct your steps. And if he beguiles the time by 
taking a peripatetic English lesson who shall blame him ? 
But the sounds which represent his conception of the 
language are quite beyond the apprehension of an untrained 
ear. The following transcription of Tipperary (in Romajai- 
wai spelling) by an expert, gives some idea of their pecu- 
liarities : 

Itsa rongu ue tsu Chipparari, 
Itsa rongu ue tsu go; 

Itsa rongu ue tsu Chipparari, 
Tsuza suitesu gaarai no. 
Gudo bai Pikajiiri, 
Fuea-ue-ru Resuta Sukuea; 


Itsa ron-rongu ue tsu Chipparari, 
Bato mai haatsu raito zeya. 


The explanation behind this is simple. Fired by a 
natural desire to come into contact with English literature 
as soon as possible in their curriculum those in charge skip 
the toil of pronunciation. And indeed the majority of 
teachers are in no position to pose as experts upon it. 
Before long the pupils are busy translating and “ appre- 
ciating’’ Zsop’s Fables, Lamb’s Tales, The New Arabian 
Nights and Silas Marner. Escaping from these they are 
ready on their own account to embark upon Conan Doyle 
and William le Queux, to name the authors most often 
mentioned to me by ardent readers. 

Defenders of this plan of leaping as many steps as possible 
at the risk of landing nowhere are not hard to find. There 
is American English, there is Oxford English, there is 
Cockney English, so runs the argument, why not Japanese 
English? Thus the advantages of an international Language 
might be secured without any sense of a disturbing loss of 
independence. Against such pleas and against the fear of 
phonetics which is but natural to mankind, the Linguistic 
Adviser to the Department of Education, Mr. Harold E. 
Palmer, struggles manfully. His policy of pronunciation 
and intonation before poetry, “‘ plain English first, literary 
English later,” meets with opposition, but it is likely to 
triumph in the end. He has an unrivalled field on which 
to try out the newest theories of language-teaching, and 
when his methods have had a fair trial the results should 
be worth watching. 

English has, since the war, become, without any fuss or 
trumpeting, the world language, its adoption by Russia 





es 


as their second language having finally settled the Matter. 
Whatever political and economic fluctuations may qj 
for us, the best thing that England has produced is noy 
certain to go on increasing in power and influence. By 
it becomes a duty for us to do what we can to make th 
English which will in the future be spoken in different parts 
of the world as favourable as possible to English poetry, 
It is useless to pretend that present day Japanese English 
lets much of Keats or Hardy through. 

The cure for this lies through further study of English 
speech, especially of pronunciation (phonetics) apg 
intonation. That neither is a recognised subject of study 
or research at Cambridge, for example, is a discouragj 
fact when looked at from the other side of the world. 

But our responsibility as guardians of the chief vehick 
of culture does not stop here. The English language is, 
marvellous instrument for purposes other than poetry, for 
speculation and for general discussion. But it is not g 
safe instrument for these purposes. Although compan. 
tively free, for example, from that illusory clarity which 
so often gives even the vaguest nebulosities when uttered 
in French an air of objectivity and precision, it suffers from 
equally serious defects. Its tendency to metaphor betrays 
English arguments too often into irrelevancies ; its genius 
for ambiguity offers too many opportunities for confusion; 
its emotionality allows feeling too ready an entrance on 
occasions when feeling has no place. These are to some 
degree penalties entailed by its aptness for poetry. They 
are, however, defects which are corrigible, though a kind of 
study of language uses which has hardly yet been begun vill 
be needed for the correction. A more lively consciousness 
of the peculiar traps laid by English in the path of dis- 
cussion is all that is needed, and this, if the critical study 
of language uses were further advanced could probably be 
imparted to most readers and writers without much trouble. 
This critical study, a blend of logic, grammar, comparative 
linguistics and psychology must be the joint task of England 
and America; and the emergence of English as the world 
language makes its prosecution on a large scale an urgent 
matter. I. A. Ricwarps. 


Music 


MERCURY AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 


T would be a strange and disturbing ‘confession if 4 
I music lover were to say that he had got more pleasure 
from the Diaghilev Ballet at Prince’s Theatre this 
year than from the opera season at Covent Garden. But 
there may be good and sufficient reasons for it. Covent 
Garden is a festival to which one goes very self-consciously, 
knowing exactly what one is going to get. But it lacks 
the festival atmosphere and environment. A true festival 
necessitates a journey, a change of scene and of life, 4 
deliberate pilgrimage in the company of congenial or of 
stimulating companions and time, an abundance of time 
in which to breakfast, lunch, dine and sup until # 
last one can begin to communicate one’s feelings and 
thoughts. . 
The “ Ring” cycle with its five o'clock curtain-rising 
and its hour-and-a-half interval for dinner presents the 
diminutive ghost of such a festival and delightful parties 
of four or six (never more) might be made up to €nj® 
these occasions as they should be enjoyed ; but conflicting 
interests and ambitions scatter these fours and sixes into 
lonely individuals, whilst the parties which do coalesce 
and hang together are nearly always those where the ties 
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are too light and superficial to have even the quality of 
destructibility. It seems as if all who have a great capacity 
for passionate enjoyment are doomed to take their pleasures 
in eternal solitude. 

Therefore to go to Covent Garden is to have one’s 
loneliness enhanced by exact knowledge of what one is 
going to get. There is nothing unexpected, there are few 
surprises. And if one meets a musical acquaintance, and 
goes to a supper party afterwards, the pressure of time and 
the mixture of people makes the machine-gun type of con- 
yersation absolutely essential. All London groans under 
this servitude to trivial and meaningless social intercourse 
and only a few rare spirits have the strength of mind to 
preak the chains. Most just go on being bored until they 
cease to be aware that any other state of mind exists 
or is possible. 

But at the ballet there are all sorts of subsidiary delights 
and surprises. The audience itself is less middle-class 
and respectable, better looking and more amusing. In 
the foyer of Covent Garden one often imagines oneself 
in the midst of an army of successful wholesale grocers 
all in tail coats and white ties, and one feels one is getting 
very near to the white ant civilisation which Mr. Maeterlinck 
has recently described. The chief delight of the ballet 
is that one never knows what one is going to see when 
the curtain rises. Take for example, Mercury, the new 
ballet which Mr. Diaghilev put on for one performance 
last week, but which he was induced to repeat on Tuesday 
last. Nobody could say that Mercury was boring, most 
of the audience seemed to find it weird, comic, puzzling ; 
and a few—of whom I was one—found it perfectly enchant- 
ing. Let us admit that the whole thing is a joke, but 
what a superb joke! And Mercury is no ordinary 
mild whisky and water Punch joke, it is a gargantuan 
Rabelaisian joke, the sort of joke with which Swift might 
have amused the Houyhnhnms. Picasso is an artist of 
real imaginative power and his décor of the Three Graces 
swimming with protruding hypertrophied bosoms in a 
canvas sea was a masterpiece of satiric invention. As for 
his three gigantic bathroom slippers decorated with iron- 
mongery and his Chaos looking like a dismantled bedstead, 
I thought them superb inventions in the grotesque. I 
hope Mr. Diaghilev will never allow the attacks of block- 
heads to result in his giving us in London only the more 
conventional or “‘ serious” ballets, for in my opinion his 
jokes and jeux d’esprit are frequently the most successful 
of his efforts. 

Far less satisfying than Mercury is the new Stravinsky 
ballet, The Song of the Nightingale. The fault this time 
is not the composer’s, for this music is often beautiful and 
always interesting. Nor is the theme at fault. Hans 
Andersen’s story (and perhaps the best of all his stories !) 
makes an ideal subject for a ballet. Stravinsky’s Nightingale 
exists in three forms—as an opera, a symphonic poem and 
a ballet. The symphonic poem is one of the finest of 
modern compositions and can stand wholly by itself. 
The opera is attractive, but the ballet is a complete failure. 
Matisse, who is responsible for the décor, and Balanchin, 
who devised the choregraphy, are responsible for the failure. 
Nobody admires Matisse as a painter more than I do, 
but he has a very individual style and is at his best when 
he can combine calligraphic decoration with his bold 
yet fragile colour harmonies. Magenta rocks, pink sea, 
pale flesh, grey crinoline, crushed strawberry parasols 
and a balustrade scribbled in pallid chrome chalk—there 
are the elements of a first-rate Matisse. One would have 
thought the Chino-Japanese setting of the Nightingale 
Perfectly suited to him; but no, the scenes as a whole are 
unsuccessful. There is an excellent invention of a red 

Death” and a magnificent robe for the Emperor; the 






white, skinned “ Nightingale ” is almost a success and the 
circus-like artificial ‘‘ Nightingale ” again is on the border- 
line; but the scenes do not “ compose,” they are just 
a scrap-heap of good material. One has only to see 
Derain’s setting and dresses for La Boutique to perceive 
the difference between a complete design and an assemblage 
of good ideas. Every time one sees this Derain setting 
one finds fresh details to admire in it and yet these details 
are so perfectly subordinated to the whole that one can 
overlook them for a long time. How many people, for 
example, have observed closely the wonderful panel of 
fruit and flowers on the left “ flat.” It is a masterpiece 
in itself and taken out and framed and put into a room 
at the Tate Gallery it would make most of the other 
pictures there dwindle into insignificance, 

Not only is the setting of the Nightingale a failure in 
spite of its good items, but the choregraphy shows lack of 
imagination. In the first place the episode of the fisherman 
hearing the nightingale by the sea is cut out. This would not 
matter except that it offers such an opportunity for decorist 
and choregrapher and it is always a pity to see fine oppor- 
tunities wasted. The introduction of the real Nightingale 
to the Emperor’s presence, which ought to have been 
moving and impressive, is merely insignificant. The presen- 
tation of the artificial Nightingale is a faintly imagined, 
botched piece of work, The duel between “‘ Death ”’ and 
the Nightingale which is the centrepiece of the ballet is 
completely unconvincing. In the story “ Death” is 
charmed into yielding by the Nightingale’s singing. This 
was wonderfully effective in the opera, but in the ballet 
the mimed dance between them is quite meaningless and 
unmoving. 

Even the present choregraphy of The Nightingale is a 
revised one and I cannot but wish that Mr. Diaghilev would 
make yet another attempt to create a satisfactory ballet 
on this theme. In Stravinsky’s music and the Hans 
Andersen story he has material for one of the finest of all 
his ballets, but he needs a new artist and another chore- 
graphy. In spite of the decorative talent of Henri Matisse 
he is not the right designer for this job. Matisse has no 
imagination but is merely a master of the flat arabesque. 
The Nightingale needs a sombre colourist and a three 
dimensional imagination. I should like to see Derain 
or someone new do the designing for this ballet. Then 
whoever is responsible for the choregraphy should study 
Stravinsky’s score closely and keep faithfully to it without 
any cutting, for the score has a unity of its own which 
ought to be preserved. 

Of the other minor and more strictly musical delights 
of the Diaghilev Ballet I shall say little. One hears a 
good performance of a delightful Chabrier Menuet Pompeua 
superbly orchestrated by Ravel and then a very tedious 
performance on the pianoforte of some trivial dances or 
part of a pianoforte concerto. But half the charm of these 
musical interludes is that one never knows whether they 
are going to be very good, mediocre or very bad. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


THE WORKER 


OU said that I must do this, and this, 
, And not what I love, if I must have bread, 
But I have said that my soul shall have bread, 
I will never consent to live and be dead. 


You said, “‘ We need but a common clod,”’ 
But I heeded you not and appealed unto God. 
Oh, do not fear, I shall give you your due, 
But not what is God’s shall I render to you. 
California, June 1926. Emi_y Bussy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMAS HOLCROFT, the novelist and dramatist, 
was born in London in 1745. His father was by 
turns a shoemaker, a horse-dealer and a pedlar ; 
he was a fond, ill-tempered parent. (This is a favourable 
descent for a future novelist and playwright.) Holcroft 
himself was for three years a stable-boy, then for eight a 
cobbler, then a schoolmaster; and after having been also 
half a valet and half a secretary to a certain Granville 
Sharpe, he turned strolling player in 1770. What an 
excellent training for a novelist and playwright! If only 
Holeroft had had remarkable talent as well as these 
advantages he would have produced memorable works. 
He did not do badly as it was. He settled in London in 
1777, after seven years’ barn-storming, and produced 
four novels and more than thirty plays. Some of these 
works were probably as good in their day as two- 
thirds of the few books and plays by contemporary authors 
about which we now debate whether posterity will treasure 
them or not. The Road to Ruin (1792) was a great success. 
Holcroft was also an ardent democrat. In 1794 he was 
tried for high treason together with Horne Tooke and 
others. The proceedings collapsed, but they were not 
good for his plays and novels, in which the public hence- 
forth refused to see merit. He fell into poverty, sold his 
library and retired abroad (Hamburg and Paris). At 
the end of four years he returned and died in London, 
1809. After his death his Memoirs (continued by Hazlitt) 
were published in three volumes (1816). 
* * ” 

I found a story in these Memoirs which struck me as a 
good story. It will amuse me to repeat it and may amuse 
others to read it. 

* * * 

One evening a little before dusk (the above facts about 
Holcroft will suggest a suitable date for these events) 
there rode into a small town in the West of England, a 
gentleman accompanied by a servant. He dismounted 
at the best inn, and informed the landlord that he would 
be detained by business in that part of the country for a 
few days ; and since his business would leave him with much 
spare time upon his hands, he inquired if there were not 
any means of amusing himself in the town, for the prospect 
of several empty days alarmed him. The landlord replied 
that as far as that went he had come at a lucky time, 
since it was their races and assize week. Indeed, there was 
an interesting trial for robbery coming on the very next 
day, about which people’s opinions were very much divided. 
The evidence against the prisoner was very strong, but the 
man himself persisted resolutely in declaring that he was 
in quite another part of England at the time the robbery 
was committed. The next day the gentleman, after 
weighing the rival attractions of the race-course, decided 
to gratify his curiosity about the culprit and to attend the 
trial. Accordingly, after a late breakfast, he went into 
Court, where he was presently shown to a seat on the 
bench; his appearance and deportment securing for him 
that privilege though the case had been in progress some 
little time. The prisoner, while the last details of the 
evidence against him were being given, appeared either 
indifferent or stupefied by despair. Indeed, he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the ground the whole time, and when 
called upon for his defence he merely asserted that he had 
never been at the place where the robbery was committed. 
Raising his eyes to the judge to reassert most earnestly 
his innocence, he caught sight for the first time of the 
stranger on the bench beside him. The result was most 






——, 





surprising: the prisoner suddenly collapsed in a deag 
faint. After restoratives had been applied and he hag 
been helped to his feet, a question from the judge elicited 
the cause of this unusual agitation. ‘“ Oh, my lord,” hy 
cried, “‘ I see a person that can save my life: that gentleman 
there (pointing to the stranger) can prove I am innocent, 
if he will only answer my questions.” Every face jp 
court was, of course, immediately turned towards the 
stranger, who, addressing the judge, said he felt himself 
in a most awkward position. If necessary, he was willing 
to be called upon, but to the best of his recollection he 
had never set eyes upon the man in his life. The prisoner 
meanwhile exhibited signs of the greatest excitement, 
and, the gentleman having been duly sworn, he put to him 
the following questions: ‘Don’t you remember, sir, 
landing at Dover on the 26th of last April?” To this the 
gentleman answered that it was true that he had landed 
at Dover not long before, but that he could not tell whether 
it was on that day or another. “‘ But don’t you remember, 
sir, a man in a blue jacket and trousers who carried your 
trunk to the Lord Warden Inn? Don’t you remember 
how he told you he had been ill-used by his last master 
and showed you a scar on his head?” At this question 
the countenance of the stranger underwent a considerable 
change ; he said he certainly did recollect such a circum- 
stance, and upon the prisoner’s lifting up the hair on 
one side of his head, and exhibiting the traces of a severe 
gash, he added, turning to the jury, that he was convinced 
that the prisoner and the man who had carried his luggage 
were the same person. At this admission a buzz of wonder 
and excitement ran through the Court; for though the 
stranger had entered too late to hear that part of the case, 
everyone else present knew that the date on which the 
gentleman had met with the prisoner at Dover was the 
same as that on which he was charged with committing 
robbery in a remote part of Devonshire. The stranger, 
however, when pressed, could not be certain of the date, 
but he said that he kept an intermittent diary of personal 
matters, and that he might possibly have recorded in it 
his arrival in England from abroad; his pocket book 
was at the inn with his luggage. On its being fetched it 
was found to contain a memorandum of the date and time 
he sailed from Calais, which corresponded with the prisoner's 
assertion ; and this being the only remaining circumstance 
necessary to prove an alibi, the prisoner was acquitted 
amidst the applause and congratulations of the whole 


Court. 
* * * 


The incident afforded the starting point for countless 
conversations in the town upon Providential Intervention, 
and the narrow escapes of innocence, until a month later, 
when the gentleman who came to the inn, the servant who 
accompanied him and the prisoner who had been acquitted, 
were all brought back together and lodged in the same 


gaol for robbing the mail. 
* - * 


The Calendar is a literary quarterly which deserves 
attention. Each number has contained some significant 
criticism and most numbers some creative contributions of 
value. It is an organ for the young, and therefore should 
be read not only by them, but by those of their elders who 
want to understand recent tendencies in_ literature. 
D. H. Lawrence has supported The Calendar from the start. 
The July number is a particularly good one. It contains 
two excellent articles : one on Doughty by Mr. Alec Brown, 
and one on Wells by Mr. J. F. Holms; a story by Mr. 
William Plomer, whose novel T'urbott Woolf was remarkable, 
and a poem by Mr. Roy Campbell, who is one of the few 
young poets who inspires confidence. His Poets in Africa's 


harsh and bitter, but unforgettable. 
AFFABLE Haws. 
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MR. LAWRENCE IN MEXICO 
Mornings in Mexico. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


There is a section of the critical reading public, a small inferno 
of aesthetic unrest, divided between apologists who want to 
explain away faults and malcontents who want to explain away 
merits. These parties are pushed to the opposite extreme, each 

the same dissatisfaction. At a distance, literature makes 
such absolute promises; at closer range, the sensitive reader, 
willing though he is to let drop a faculty of cynical observation, 
js generally bound to admit the human quality of the work 
confronting him—extremely human, thumb-marked by imper- 
fections. No doubt the fault is sometimes with the critic 
who asks that his trouble, in turning over two hundred 
or three hundred pages, should be recompensed by an almost 
effortless revelation. None the less, he is tormented into an 
apologist. While readers of the other category, often because 
they themselves have thwarted longings to create, find the 
very act of creation uncomfortably impressive, and try to purge 
their spleen by a course of reasoned denigration. Both categories, 
upon the appearance of a new book by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
may be supposed to undergo a period of the utmost disturbance. 
For Mr. Lawrence is an artist confident enough in his own 
proficiency to, now and again, write like a bad journalist, and 
a writer. of sufficient magnitude to leave, wherever he touches, 
a trace which it would need a singular callousness or an 
uncommon standard of excellence to afford to neglect altogether. 

Is it a trace of genius? Well, the word genius loses meaning 
every day. If genius must be sought, not in the formal merits 
of a writer’s achievement, but in the sensibility confusedly 
directing it, then, I suppose, Mr. Lawrence has genius. You 
could hardly claim to recognise a sustained formal beauty 
about any of his novels. Yet, assuredly, you could claim to 
recognise the operation of a strange, strangely developed and 
fine-pointed sensibility. 

His latest volume naturally recalls The Plumed Serpent. 
Once more, Mr. Lawrence opens up a Mexican prospect and 
brilliantly illustrates the virtues and defects of his method. 
The Plumed Serpent developed rather casually. Two-thirds 
of the book described a sort of religious fascism, inaugurated 
by a Mexican general and landowner, self-styled Living 
Quetzalcoaitl and Living Huitzilopochili. They restored the 
ancient cult, swept Christianity out of the churches and reveren- 
tially made a bonfire of the holy images. And the narrative 
was graphically managed, as only Mr. Lawrence holds the 
secret. But it was interspersed with Quetzalcoatl hymns, 
frequently several pages in extent, prolix and quite unreadable. 
Perhaps a sense of movement lulled. Something was happening. 
What was happening? Passes on the air, as when a sleeper 
dreams that he is walking. Confused, disjointed murmurs, as 
when a sleeper dreams that he is making an oration. Tremen- 
dously vigorous passes, desperate lunges, a prodigious expen- 
diture of energy— 

- . . sur le dos tel un fol éléphant. 


and, alas, no real progress! Besides, the tenor of the prose 
had that embarrassingly strained pitch, which characterises 
the voice of a somnambulist or a person drunk with religious 
ecstasy : 
Ah, yes, men are like that, when they are merely men. When 
&@ man is warm and brave—then he wants the woman to give him 
her soul, and he keeps it in his womb. . . . I know where my soul 
is. It is in Ramon’s womb, the womb of a man, just as his seed 
is in my womb, the womb of a woman. He is a man, and a column 
of blood. I am a woman, and a valley of blood. I shall not 
contradict him. How can I? My soul is inside him. ... He 
won’t die, and they won’t kill him. No! The stream flows into 
him from the heart of the world: and from me. 


The bride of the Living Quetzalcoatl is addressing Kate Leslie, 
an Irish tourist in Mexico. Eventually, Kate surrendered to 
the Living Huitzilopochtli. And on the concluding page— 

A slow, almost foolish smile came over his face, and his body 
was slightly convulsed. Then came his soft-tongued Indian 
Speech, as if all his mouth were soft, saying in Spanish, but with 
the “r” sound almost lost : 

“. «+I like you very much! Very much!” 

It sounded so soft, so soft-tongued, of the soft, wet, hot blood, 
that she shivered a little. 

“You won't let me go!” she said to him. 

And yet, during The Plumed Serpent, Mr. Lawrence contrived 
to unfold one of his most calmly beautiful landscapes. Mexico 
favoured him in that. The rich, exhausted landscapes of the 
old world allow a preponderance to human figures, and flatter 
delusions of personal consequence. Revolt against “ human 






automatism ” directed him first to Australia, latterly to Mexico. 
And Mexico seems to have provided the arena his imagination 
sought, an environment you might compare to the backgrounds 
painted by Piero della Francesca, but magnified and distorted : 
The boat moved slowly, in the hush of departed night, upon 
the soft, full-flowing buff water, that carried little tufts of floating 
water-hyacinth. Some willow trees stood near the edge, and some 
pepper trees of most delicate foliage. Beyond the trees and the 
level of the shores, big hills rose up to high, blunt points, baked 
incredibly dry like biscuit. The blue sky settled upon them 
nakedly, they were leafless and lifeless save for the iron-green shafts 
of the organ cactus... . 


and further— 
There was a sound of breaking water. The boatman drew away, 
and pointed across to where a canoa, a native sailing-boat, was 
lying at an angle. She had run aground in a wind. . . . Another 
boat was coming down the breeze, steering cautiously among the 
shoals, for the river outlet. . . . And bare-legged men with loose 
white drawers rolled up, and brown chests showing, were running 
with poles as the shallows heaved up again, pushing her off, and 
balancing their huge hats with small, bird-like shakes of the head. 

Beyond the boats, sea-wards, were rocks outcropping and 
strange birds like pelicans standing in silhouette, motionless. 

. ... There was a broken-down landing-place, and a boat- 
house in the distance. . . . Upon the filmy water ducks and black 
water-fowl bobbed like corks. The bottom was stony. The 
boatman suddenly backed the boat, and pulled round. He pushed 
up his sleeve and hung over the bows, reaching into the water. 
With a quick motion he grabbed something, and scrambled into 
the boat again. He was holding in the pale-skinned hollow of his 
palm a little earthenware pot, crusted by the lake deposit. . . 
** Look!” said the man, reaching for the little pot. He turned 
it upside down, and she saw cut-in eyes and the sticking out ears 
of an animal’s head. 

The citation of the foregoing passage may be excused, as 
exemplifying Mr. Lawrence’s serenest prose manner. A “ kind 
of frail, pure sympathy ” unites writer and subject. Tenderness 
is paramount, but a tenderness that never impedes. And, 
when you analyse the passage, you notice a dozen repetitions 
and aural jars ; that the whole is executed in a bounding, flowing 
calligraphy, supremely anxious to reach an end and hardly 
scrupulous at all of the incidental harshness or smoothness of 
its path. Possibly repetition is deliberate, or an idiosyncrasy 
deliberately exploited. The crucial parts of the theme act like 
magnetic centres, attracting an identical or very gradually 
changing set of words—so soft, so soft-tongued . . the soft, wet, 
hot blood, etc. The charm of Mr. Lawrence’s prose rises unde- 
liberately from within, from devotion to his matter, certainly 
not from those continual anxieties which a devotion to manner 
inspires. It must be an exceedingly potent attraction that makes 
him leave the palpable delights of landscape, and plunge under- 
ground, towards “ the dark sun” inside the earth, that makes 
him neglect the peasants and house-servants he describes 
superficially and so well, in order to map out the dark, ill- 
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explained currents he imagines circulating through the heart 
and the bowels. It must require a cv ious lack of responsiveness 
where his own beauties are concerned to be able to populate 
his theatre with a company of masked and grotesque prota- 
gonists. 

Mr. Lawrence’s short stories have notably avoided the extra- 
vagant intensity peculiar to his novels. The long short-story, 
St. Mawr, proved especially successful. Here, a collection of 
essays redistils the essential flavour of The Plumed Serpent. 
Mr. Lawrence will not let us forget entirely how perceptive, 
how dexterous he can be. But, like the mozo, the Indian house- 
boy, subject of the third essay, he exacts a toll in lieu of 
every concession. ‘ The better-half,’ he begins flippantly, and 
elsewhere, his indignation roused by the democratic frauds of 
contemporary Mexico—‘ Benito Juarez: the same old gent 
who stands for all this obvious reform” .. . vulgarity not 
serious but distracting, and irritating as a ragged knot-hole in 
the smooth surface of the Walk to Huayapa. 

Probably that last essay is the best. It covers a barren strip 
of country, transformed by Mr. Lawrence’s zig-zag glance: 
«“T will lift my eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my strength.” 
At least one can always do that in Mexico . . . Before us lies 
the gleaming, pinkish-ochre of the valley flat, wild and exalted 
with sunshine. On the left, quite near, bank the stiffly pleated 
mountains, all the foot-hills, that press savannah-coloured into 
the savannah of the valley.’ Distant villages, the “* white dot 
and stroke of hacienda,” a green square of sugar-cane, suggest 
the isolation and monstrous emptiness of Mexico, painfully 
realised even as you approach “ a big city like Guadalajara, and 
see the twin towers of the cathedra] peering around in loneliness 
like two lost birds side by side on a moor, lifting their white 
heads.” . He chose the most distant village in sight, 
crossed a hidden water-course, mistook the white cemetery 
wall for a sheet of water, and reached his objective ; “ In front 
of the church is a rocky plaza leaking with grass, with water rush- 
ing into two big, oblong stone basins. The great church stands 
rather ragged, in a dense forlornness, for all the world like some 
big white human being, in rags, held captive.” ... The Mozo, 
Market Day, Indians and Entertainment and a couple of essays, 
dealing with Indian ritual dances, are constructed with an equal 
delicate-clumsy skill. 

Whoever pursues the enquiry might trace Mr. Lawrence’s 
aesthetics back to the main body of his doctrine: ‘‘ Only that 
which is utterly intangible, matters. The contact, the spark of 
exchange. That which can never be fastened upon, forever gone, 
forever coming, never to be detained.”” Has Mr. Lawrence put 
the formula into our hands? Exactly this “‘ spark of contact,” 
vaguely and tentatively expressed, sheds a varying brightness 
over the whole of his work. PETER QUENNELL. 


“HANDSOME MACDONALD” 


Memoirs of an Eighteeenth Century Footman: John Macdonald. 
1745-1779. With an Introduction by Jonn BEREsForD. 
The Broadway Travellers. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


The eighteenth century first taught us to laugh at the servants’ 
hall; but the truth is that there never was a period in history 
when there was less excuse for this condescending attitude. In 
the first place, the eighteenth century demanded a very high 
standard of efficiency from its servants, and especially from 
personal retainers. John Macdonald, in these memoirs, mentions 
that one of his employers, who was about to set out on a journey, 
had been detained for a whole month in London trying to find a 
man-servant to go with him who would be capable of dressing 
his hair. To secure a handy man like Macdonald employers 
would offer as much as a guinea a week—a large sum in those 
days ; and, though there were no registry offices and information 
had to be sought from publicans, shop-keepers, and the like, our 
hero was never long out of a job. 

In the second place, Mr. Beresford, who contributes an intro- 
duction to this volume, has drawn attention elsewhere (in the 
Woodforde diary) to ‘‘ the immense number of servants employed 
by the upper and middle classes of society ” at this time. They 
were too numerous to be standardised ; they must have included 
many different types, as they had many different origins. Mac- 
donald himself was the son of a substantial Scottish farmer, who 
fell fighting for Prince Charlie at Culloden and left his family 
destitute. Not the least attractive pages in this delightful book 
are those in which he describes how the penniless children set out 
in 1745 from their Highland home on their pilgrimage to Edin- 
burgh, led by the eldest sister, aged fourteen. Those were hard 
times for little Jacobites, for ““ the poor Highlanders were more 






— 


despised at that time by the Scots in general, of the other ’ 
than the devils in hell” and they were harshly repulsed from 
many Whig doors. Not plush breeches nor powdered wigs could 
ever make anything but a typical eighteenth-century Highlander 
of John Macdonald. His vanity is tremendous ; but though he 
may mention approvingly, in connection with one of his employ. 
ments, that “ our livery was the genteelest in London, richly 
trimmed with silver,” and though he chuckles at being mistaken 
for his own employer on one or two occasions, yet we feel that 
this vanity is not so much that of Sam Weller’s friends at Bath 
as of Stevenson’s skally-wag Highlander hero in Kidnapped, 
In Dublin “I was called the Handsome Macdonald ”—to dig. 
tinguish him from others of that name—in London just “ Beay 
Macdonald,” or “‘ the Scotch Frenchman,” for he had picked up 
languages abroad. He believed that every woman he met was in 
love with him, and too often he was right. Then there would be 
recriminations, stories told to the master, and poor Macdonald 
would have to go. On one occasion, sad to relate, he retorted 
upon a tell-tale kitchen maid by giving her a hearty kick. But 
it was not only servant girls : 
I have often heard the ladies say, as they were walking along 
the streets of Edinburgh, one to another: “Is that him?” 
“Yes,” says another. 


And there was one of his employers, Colonel Skeene (another 
was Mr. Coutts, the banker in the Strand, by the way) who 
advised him bluntly to leave Scotland, “‘ for no family here will 
hire you, for fear of their women.” We can see him ruffling 
down the street ; and it is with some reluctance that we admit 
after all that there was more than a hint of Mr. John Smauker 
about it. 


But there is nothing of the lackey in his lust for adventure. 
He would hang about for months, unemployed, trying to get 
hold of a gentleman who was going to India or somewhere 
exciting. He had an indifference to danger (you read it chiefly 
between the lines, and it is the more convincing on that account) 
and an eager curiosity for strange sights which classes him with 
the Coryats and the Dampiers. Finally he married a Spanish 
girl, whom he had met on one of his many journeys, and his 
wanderings come to an end at Toledo. He bears himself well on 
his travels ; he is a useful cook (modern housewives should copy 
his recipe for the ‘‘ Queen of Scots ” soup) ; and he never forgets 
his place. ‘‘ No king in the world could enjoy more pleasure 
than we did, going from place to place.” But London life irks 
him. He grows irritable. On one occasion when John and his 
then master had been out to a party and “ both came home 
merry,” the master rebuked the man for handling his clothes 
carelessly : 

“You take up my clothes as if you had never seen any clothes 
before.” ‘Sir, I have handled better than yours many times.” 
He turned me out of the room and next morning he discharged 
me; so I lost a good place for speaking one foolish word, and I 
was very sorry for it. 

Retorts like that were probably less often heard in the eighteenth 
century than they are now. 

John Macdonald has been freely quoted by modern writers 
on the eighteenth century. His famous account of the last 
moments of Laurence Sterne (he was sent to the house with a 
message just as the great man lay a-dying) and his description 
of how he assisted to introduce the fashion of the umbrella into 
London, are well known. But what we have never had till now 
is a serviceable modern edition of his book, which has not been 
republished since its first appearance in 1790; and the conse- 
quence is that its high literary quality will probably come as 4 
surprise to the average reader. “* Untutored ” he is called by his 
pompous eighteenth-century editor ; but Mr. Beresford will have 
modern opinion behind him when he claims for this work “a 
place among the creations of natural genius.’”” Macdonald was 
a born traveller, and if he had extended to places—to scenery— 
the sympathetic interest he felt in people, he would have been 
one of the greatest travel-writers too. Even now there are 
flashes here and there. Whenever a scene caught his fancy he 
could bring it to life for us at a touch. When he sailed out to 
India there were two or three ships in company, and we get this 
little picture of life at sea : 

In the evening, all that could sing a song sat down on the gangway 
and sang; and the gentlemen walked about and heard us; and, 
in fine weather, the gentlemen visited from one ship to another in 
their turn. It was a pleasant sight to see the Commodore's boat 


let down alongside, and the gentlemen going to dine out at s€@; 
and, when they came back, the Commodore would sail about the 
ship like people walking in a garden, and we all looking out over 
the ship to see the gentlemen, more than a thousand miles from 
land. 
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But it is not only a question of travel-writing. The real 
importance of Macdonald the footman is that he gives us, on a 
sudden, a new and delightfully intimate view of that secretive 
century which is always trying to hide behind its powder and 
patches. If he had been tutored he would probably have 
become obscure. As it is, he uses his natural gift for writing, 
with a most admirable economy of space and effort. He tells us 
more in this little book than most of his contemporaries could 
have got into two stout volumes. And it is all of it good. 


THE AGE OF THE GRAND STYLE 
Edmund Burke. By Bertram Newman. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Newman has written a good biography in a sober and 
steady style which holds the reader and gives him, what is not 
too common in modern biography, the feeling that the writer's 
first aim is to tell the truth. He manages, too, to give a singularly 
good and vivid picture of the politics of Burke’s age. ‘The 
esteem which the ablest men of that age attached to the oratorical 
art seems to us,”’ says Mr. Newman, “ beyond all reason. The 
younger Pitt said that he would sooner have recovered 
Bolingbroke’s speeches than all the perished masterpieces of 
antiquity, and some language of Chesterfield’s on the same 
subject is even more wildly extravagant.” But having 
described this esteem as seeming beyond all reason, Mr. Newman 
proceeds to give a good explanation of it. The government of 
England in the eighteenth century was in the hands of a small 
class, in which scholarship and good taste were highly regarded, 
engaged in transactions and discussions that lent themselves 
naturally to oratorical treatment. The struggle for Canada, the 
American War, the plundering and the rescue of India, the 
French Revolution, the crusade against the Slave Trade, these were 
all events that made the controversies of the century dazzling 
and heroic. Parliament was essentially a place for debate. The 
nation was ruled by its country gentlemen living on their estates 
and taking care in their own way of the paupers and the game. 
In the House of Commons men met to discuss high politics, 
thinking of themselves as Roman senators. When Arthur 
Young began to publish his Annals of Agriculture he wrote 
a long article deploring the neglect of our domestic resources : 
many years later he wrote another commenting on his own 
stupidity in ever expecting English Parliaments to think about 
them. The least important M.P. in a modern Parliament 
would know more about domestic questions than a Prime 
Minister of those days; Pitt brought in a scheme of Poor Law 
Reform which he abandoned as soon as it was criticised, 
remarking that he had no experience to guide him, and when he 
asked Canning to read Eden’s famous book, which took the 
place of a modern Blue Book, Canning amused himself writing 
a parody on the queer names in the Index. 

The grand style was not a mere affectation. It represented 
the tone of politics. Two things must strike all careful students 
of the period. One is that politicians seemed extraordinarily 
factious. The other that individuals were extraordinarily 
generous and high minded. Both characteristics are to be 
_ explained by the atmosphere of the time. Party government 
seemed to men like Burke the safeguard against government by 
personal intrigue and court favourites. Whatever then was 
needed to serve party interests was legitimate. How far Burke 
went in this view was shown in the controversy over the Regency 
from which his party suffered such terrible injury. He made 
a dangerous proposal, which his colleagues rejected, that the 
Prince should present himself as Regent to Parliament, and he 
contributed a number of speeches which exceeded anything said 
in that angry quarrel in respect of bad taste, bad judgment, and 
bad temper. His record on that occasion is justification of the 
reluctance of his party to give him high office, for his temper soon 
got out of control, and as in his treatment of Hastings it led him 
into violent excess. But if Burke illustrates the factious spirit 
of the politics of the time as well as anybody else, he illustrates 
not less conspicuously the sincerity and courage with which men 
who used high sounding arguments pursued high purposes. 
We may be impatient of the elaborate rhetoric in which the 
great debaters brought Cicero and Virgil to pronounce on great 
issues, but the sense that a special obligation to lead in a great 
spirit regardless of fear or favour rests on those who claim the 
right to lead, governed men’s conduct as well as their oratory. 
“The resolution, if not the statesmanship of Pitt, the protests of 
Fox, the comments of Burke, all rose to the height of the 
occasions which inspired them.” So says Mr. Newman of the 


war with France. Certainly the oratory of the last great war, 
if we except Lord Oxford’s speeches cannot be mentioned in the 
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same breath as the great speeches in which that war was defended 
or blamed. And what Mr. Newman says of the war with 
France may be said of other great debates of the time. The 
temptations of the age, with the immense riches to be won from 
India, and the opportunities, good and bad, in the development 
of the New World, might easily have overwhelmed the society 
exposed to them. There were observers who expected this, 
among them Arthur Young, who looked forward to the day when 
we should be driven out of India amid the rejoicing of the world, 
‘if there is ruling Providence that oversees the conduct of nations 
and that ever yet punished them for their iniquities.” That 
those temptations were met, that India was rescued, that the 
slave trade was abolished, that government was not wholl 
corrupted, we may thank the grand tradition of which Burke is 
so noble an example. 


A CHAPLAIN’S LOG IN AULD 
LANG SYNE 


The Diary of Henry Teonge. ‘Transcribed and edited by 
G. E. ManwarinG. Broadway Travellers’ Series. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

Deus vortat bene! With this pious ejaculation, the Reverend 
Henry Teonge, Rector of Spernall in Warwickshire, quitted a 
cure of souls which brought him in less than the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s competence, and, mounted on a steed resembling “ one 
of Pharaoh’s lean mares,” made for London Town. Those 
fathers of the Navy, James, Duke of York, and Samuel Pepys, 
were reigning at the Admiralty, for it was May, 1675, and they 
must have seen something in “‘ Old Henry,’’ as he dubs himself, 
for, spite of his “‘ leathern doublet of nine years old and upward,” 
and other gear of hardly less antiquity, he was courteously 
received, first by a lieutenant, and then by a captain, each time 
** with bottles of claret, etc.,” and forthwith entered Chaplain 
to His Majesty in his frigate Assistance. It was the golden age 
of diarists, and Pepys thus secured the services of one of the 
most human and companionable of the tribe, to our no small 
contentment. For the Diary is now for the first time printed 
in full from the original manuscript, a former publication by 
Charles Knight, in 1825, being faulty in respect of transcription, 
omissions and interpolations. Indeed, its authenticity was 
questioned, the more so that the diary disappeared for a time. 
Its genuineness, however, was defended in spirited fashion in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and the reappearance of 
the manuscript, whose vicissitudes make interesting reading, has 
vindicated the defence, and provided us with an exceedingly 
entertaining volume. 

Mr. Teonge, who, in fair weather or foul, always found the 
Fleet a jolly sort of place, impresses us all the time by his cheer- 
fulness. He is forever bursting into song, and even Mark 
Tapley might have learnt something from a man who, “ loth 
to go to sea too rich for fear of pirates,” came aboard merely 
accompanied by a small bed. That, too, rolled upside down 
during the night, but our chaplain had “ three parts of a bowl of 
punch, a liquor very strange to me,” inside him. Still, he 
‘“‘ wanted almost everything,” so we are pleased when, “ early 
in the morning, I met with a rugged towel on the quarter- 
deck, which I soon secured. And, soon after, Providence 
brought me a piece of an old sail and an earthen chamber-pot, all 
very helpful.” Here we have our man, breezy, confident, a bit 
broad of tongue at times, but ready for duty, unless tempest 
or sea-fight interfere, since the latter, he declares, is no time for 
prayer. Merely rough weather is no deterrent ; “ I preached my 
first sermon on ship-board, where I could not stand without 
holding by both the pillars in the steerage; and the Captain’s 
chair, and others were ready to tilt down.” He records all his 
sermons ; they seem to have been pretty frequent, and a favour- 
ite subject was the Lord’s Prayer. 

On the subject of eating and drinking, Mr. Teonge is emphatic 
and detailed. Before he had been a month afloat, he had come 
to the conclusion that no mode of life on shore was “* comparable 
to this at sea where we have good meat and good drink provided 
for us, and good company,” and he proceeds to bear out this 
general statement by numerous instances of feasts, some of 
them gargantuan. Consuls in the Levantine would entertain 
the passing squadron, and the menu of one meal, which slightly 
staggered even Mr. Teonge, is given; there were thirty-six 
dishes on the table. Since Russell, in his History of Aleppo, 
mentions a meal of 141 dishes, we may conclude that the account 
is not exaggerated. It is more interesting to discover what went 
on on board, and nowhere is any hint given that this squadrop 
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was exceptional in its dietetic opportunities. On passing 


the Rock of Lisbon: 


This day our noble Captain feasted the officers of his small 
squadron with 4 dishes of meat, viz. 4 excellent hens and a piece 
of pork boiled, in a dish ; a gigget of excellent mutton and turnips ; 
a piece of beef ox 8 ribs, well seasoned and roasted; and a couple of 
very fat green geese; last of all, a great Cheshire cheese. His 
liquors were answerable, viz. Canary, Sherry, Rhenish, Claret, 
white wine, cyder, ale, beer, all of the best sort, and punch like 
(as plentiful as) ditch water. 


Christmas Day, Easter, St. George’s and St. “ Taffy’s” 
Days were likewise honoured by the flowing bowl, and only once 
comes a sorrowful reference to a forced drinking to absent 
friends “in a lemonade.” The seamen, too, as Pepys emphasised 
in one of his naval Minutes, “love their bellies above anything 
else,” and there is a victualling contract of 1677 which shows 
that practice followed precept. The allowance of food, and 
the variation of diet for voyages in tropical climates are alike 
excellent in liberality and common sense. There might be 
shortage of pay—there often was—but the impression we get 
of conditions of life, as regards both food and discipline, under 
Stuart rule, compares more than favourably with the brutal 
treatment of Georgian times. Teonge mentions punishments, 
and the worst—keel-hauling—must have been bad enough. 
The ships’ boys may have come in, too, for rough times owing 
to a prevalent sailors’ superstition that fine weather was ensured 
by their being occasionally flogged. But no such vile cruelties 
as the lashings to death of a later period are ever hinted at. 
The diary gives the notion of a good deal of close and shrewd 
observation, and the general atmosphere on board reflects the 
wise and careful administration at Whitehall of James and Pepys, 
an administration whose forethought was so remarkable that 
the naval code drawn up by the two remains, with some modi- 
fications, still in force. 

The good chaplain gives us, of course, many lighter touches in 
the course of his two cruises. He plays “ cricket” one day 
on a “green plat” by the Gulf of Scanderoon ; and, though 
the game is believed to date from Henry VIII's reign, Teonge’s 
is one of the earliest actual mentions of it. His unquestioning 
belief in, and respect for, Scriptural sites that he passes would 
make a Higher Critic wince. Much is said of the activity of 
Jonah’s whale, and a careful calculation of distances causes 
Mr. Teonge to aver that the whale’s assimilation of the prophet 
“did him a great kindness in bringing Jonas a nearer way from 
Joppa to Nineveh.” This is a point of view novel, we think, to 
the prophet and everybody else. Teonge died, as his will 
shows, just as he lived, a poor man, but shrewd, simple, careful 
and kindly. And his Diary puts us in his debt for a life-like 
and racy picture of the Merry Monarch’s navy at sea. 


THE ANNIHILATION OF WAR 


General Disarmament or War? By Rennie Smiru, B.Sc., M.P. 


Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The purpose of this little book, says Mr. Rennie Smith, is 
**to make war impossible, to kill it, to annihilate it.’ That, 
as he admits, is no easy task ; yet he seems remarkably sanguine 
that public opinion can be marshalled “ behind Britain’s repre- 
sentative on the Disarmament Conference of the League of 
Nations.” His appeal, in the earlier chapters at least, is couched 
in a rather hectic form, and his logic is not always convincing. 
It is probable, for instance, that the “ next war” will be very 
horrible. But that does not necessarily imply that “ in com- 
mitting or resigning ourselves to a future war ... we are 
arguing that the destruction of civilisation is inevitable.’ And 
what is the sense of adding together all the casualties of the 
“ First World War” and asking us to multiply the figures by 
five to get “the further number of those who had personal 
grief for each particular tragedy”? This is street-corner 
statistics with a vengeance ! 


When he comes to consider the facts of the problem, however, 
Mr. Smith is much better. He reminds us of what has actually 
been achieved in the way of disarmament. There is the com- 
pulsory disarmament of the ex-enemy States; there are the 
voluntary limitations of the Washington Naval Conference 
of the five Republics of Central America ; there are the League 
preparations for all-round reductions by consent. On the other 


hand, he recognises grave difficulties—the chief of them being 
the absence of certain powerful States from the League, and 
the ease with which things of peace can be turned into things 
As regards the first of these, we cannot see much 


of war. 


ground for optimism at the present moment about either Russia 
or the United States. And the second (which incidentally 
diminishes the value of the compulsory disarmament of Germany) 
can only be got over by a profound change of heart. It 
is, in fact, a change of heart that Mr. Smith is pleading for, 
He believes with Lord Cecil that “the people must desire 
this thing passionately; you will not get disarmament 
unless the people see it through.” And he urges the building 
up of “a national opinion, a world opinion, informed, 
free of illusions, and therefore determined and irresistible,” 
which will throw all its weight behind the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission of the League. We agree. But let us be 
under no illusion ourselves about the immense forces to be 
overcome in that building up—national and imperial fears and 
jealousies and ambitions, the ignorance and frivolity of the 
many, the honest hesitations or the greed and cunning of the 
few. 

Mr. Smith himself is, no doubt, alive to all that and, stripped 
of the rhetoric with which it is surrounded, his plan is in itself 
reasonable enough. It is that Great Britain should take the 
initiative, by making “a firm offer, and in detail, of disarma- 
ment, provided that the standard proposed is accepted for 
general application.”” This would include naval and air force 
reductions, “‘ the placing of civil aviation under an international 
authority such as the League of Nations,’ the abolition of 
conscript armies, and the treatment of all heavy artillery and 
new weapons and methods of warfare, including poison gas, 
tanks and armoured cars, in accordance with the plans applied 
to Germany. But, alas! what chance is there of such a plan 
being “‘ accepted for general application” next year? We 
cannot even agree with the United States about the size of a 
few cruisers. And what is France likely to say about submarines, 
or Italy or Russia about conscription or a control of civil aviation 
—or, indeed, of anything else—by the League? It might be 
worth while for Great Britain to make this gesture, if we are 
prepared to face the disappointment that will be caused by 
the smallness of its immediate results. But much spadework 
will be necessary, it is to be feared, before even the British 
people will “ passionately desire this thing.’”’ Mr. Smith’s 
book will not annihilate war ; 
spadework that should help to educate public opinion. 


SPANISH ART 


Spanish Art. (Burlington Magazine Monograph II). 
42s. 

In spite of its isolated position, cut off from the rest of Europe 
by a mountain range and from Africa by the sea, Spain has been 
exposed to a never-ending succession of foreign invasions, each 
of which has left its mark upon the culture and art of the Penin- 
sula. Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans all turned their attention 
to Iberia, attracted thither by its wealth of precious metals ; 
and as usual the Romans, though the last to arrive, made the 
deepest impression. In return, however, for the benefits it con- 
ferred Rome received much from Spain besides its silver and 
copper ; the names of Trajan and Theodosius the Great, Seneca 
and Lucan and Martial bear witness, no less than the aqueducts 
of Alcantara and Segovia, to the intimacy of the relations between 
the Peninsula and the rest of the Mediterranean world. After 
the decline of the Roman Empire Visigoths and Moors suc- 
cessively occupied the land ; and while the visible effects of their 
rule are various and evident enough, an undercurrent of Latin 
civilisation never ceased to flow and needed but the slightest 
encouragement to make it burst out to the surface with renewed 
energy. At the same time, it is a mistake to regard Spain as a 
typically Latin country ; Islamic culture and a persistent infil- 
tration from the North played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Spanish civilisation and of the art which reflects it. 

A nation’s architecture is perhaps the best index of the changes 
and chances of its history. Buildings, rooted in the soil and wit- 
nesses of local tradition, are better evidence of national growth 
than the more portable and destructible relics of painting and 
sculpture and pottery. Thus, as we should expect, the story of 
Spanish architecture takes many twists and turns and short cuts; 
sometimes it seems as though the attempt to trace any ruling 
principle from first to last were vain indeed. At all events, Mr. 
Royall Tyler’s achievement in managing to convey a real sense 
of its shaping is remarkable, considering that he had only 4 
dozen pages of text and about a score of plates at his disposal. 
He takes us from Visigothic days to the end of the eighteenth 

century, and shows us (besides the familiar glories of Burgos, 
the Escorial, the Ayuntamiento at Seville, and the Plaza Mayor 
at Salamanca) the delightful little Visigothic churches of the 
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In The Sunday Express of July 10th 


H. G. WELLS 


contributed an article of nearly a 
half-page, which he devoted entirely 
to the recently published volume 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME 
WRITTEN BY J. W. DUNNE. 
Price 8/6 net (By post 9/-). 


MR. WELLS says: “I find it a 
fantastically interesting book. It has 
stirred my imagination vividly, and 
I think most imaginative people will 
be stirred by the queer things he has 
advanced in it. I do not think it 
has yet been given nearly enough 
attention.” 


The New Siatesman says :— nnot fail to arouse great 
interest all over the world, f half ft what he claims can be 
substantiated. . . . But the genuine ph 
that they are Bama and that will very easily be tested— 
remain, and if they are confirmed, should certainly confer a 
degree of immortality upon the name of the author of this book.” 





Published by 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD.. 4 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. |. 
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REVELATIONS 


by ONE OF THE 


BIG FOUR or 
SCOTLAND 


YARD 


entitled 


REMINISCENCES BY 
AN EX-DETECTIVE 


Profusely illustrated. 18/- net 


“ As thrilling as any detective story. The sleuth of 
real life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious 
and considerably more expedite than the detective 
of fiction.”"—Daily Mail. “Thrilling _ stories, 
Gilbertian situations, exciting adventures, dramatic 
episodes, and remarkable discoveries.”—M orning 
Post. “Lifts the veil on a number of the most 
fascinating of recent crime mysteries.”—Evening 
Standard. “ Rich in dramatic episodes and thrill- 
ing situations.”"—Sunday Mail. “An interesting 
book.”—Sunday Express. “ Detective yarns pale 
before this life document.”—7-.P.’s and Cassell’s. 
“ Dramatic and thrilling.”—Public Opinion. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster Row 
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You must be one of the many people who 
are reading Harold Nicolson’s 


SOME PEOPLE 


It only costs 7/6 and is 
. . delicious.”—Gerald Gould. 


“happy and confidential.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


“ satirical, and witty, and cynical, and danger- 
ous and whimsical all at once.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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Asturias, the astonishing castle of Medina del Campo, an 
admirable view of the porch of San Vincente at Avila, the 
cathedrals of Gerona and Tarragona, the Toledo Bridge at 
Madrid, and that splendid masterpiece of Spanish baroque, the 
cathedral of Jaen. One would have liked one or two more 
examples from che later periods, the cathedral of Compostela or 
a view of Aranjuez, but on the whole one cannot too highly 
praise Mr. Tyler’s taste in monuments and his skill in making the 
best use of his very crowded accommodation. 

To do justice to Spanish painting and sculpture was an easier, 
though not an easy, task. Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Kay give 
a good selection of pictures, especially of the interesting mediaeval 
Catalan school, before the influence of the Van Eycks had begun 
to make itself felt. In dealing with the familiar schools of the 
seventeenth century they have avoided hackneyed subjects with 
great success: the Zurbarans are excellent; prominence is 
given to the noble Coello portrait in Dublin; and there is a re- 
markable St. Bartholomew by El Greco. One wonders what 
sort of idea anybody who had never seen a Velasquez would form 
of that painter’s work from the curious choice here given, and 
one could think of better Goyas than those we are offered ; but 
if the authors have drawn us a slightly lopsided picture of 
Spanish painting they have certainly included several little- 
known masterpieces. 

The chapters on sculpture, textiles, ceramics, woodwork, and 
metalwork are all by the most competent authorities, and all are 
amply illustrated. It is impossible to appraise them here in 
detail. Incidentally, it is a matter for self-congratulation how 
many of the pieces illustrated are accessible in public collections 
to those whof{wish to become better acquainted with them. This 
admirable volume ought to make many converts to the museum 
habit’;"'and encourage even more to remember the claims of 
Spain as a country to be visited. 


THE BASTILLE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Memoirs of the Bastille. 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Richard Aldington, who is editing the ‘“‘ Broadway 
Library of Eighteenth Century French Literature,” clearly 
intends to construe the word literature loosely. That is all to 
the good. There is a genuine interest in eighteenth-century 
France at the moment, and that interest covers the lives and 
customs of the time as well as its works of art. Certainly the 
two memoirs that have been included in this volume have small 
claim to be included under the proud title of literature. Their 
influence on their time, however, was enormous, and anyone 
who really wishes to understand the last years of the ancien 
régime must understand the indignation they focussed and 
aroused before he can hope to put things tidily together in his 
mind. 

That does not mean to say that he must take them quite 
seriously, or even accept their every other word for truth. There 
was a good deal of the rogue in both Latude and Linguet and 
more of the bitter partisan. Both of them had real grievances, 
both of them were haters, both of them loved an opportunity for 
revenge ; and in these two books both of them took it gladly. 

Of the rights and wrongs of the Bastille and the system of 
Lettres de Cachet with which it is so closely involved this is not 
the place to speak. M. Funck Brentano and others have shown 
that there is much more to be said on the unpopular side than 
the end of the eighteenth century was ready to allow. What 
matters here is the fact that, rightly or wrongly, it was the 
hatred and indignation which they aroused that did more than 
any other particular grievance to focus popular resentment 
against the whole existence of the ancien régime. And for this 
resentment these two books are as plainly responsible as any- 
thing else one can point to. 

The lives of the two authors have not much in common except 
their grievances. Linguet was the more intelligent of the two, 
and by far the most important both as a journalist and as a 
danger to the Government, but Latude wrote the best book. 
Linguet has claims to be the first political journalist. His career 
was not exactly a consistent one. He took the side of the 
Jesuits at the time of their expulsion and then after wanderings 
in Spain and Holland came into prominence by his defence of La 
Barre and his friends and by his real success in saving the lives 
of the latter. He fought for and against religion ; became the 
most popular advocate of his day and was struck off the rolls ; 
was exiled; in Brussels, founded his Annales, which besides 


By Latupe and Lincvuet. Rout- 





ee, 


being enormously successful enabled him to attack all his power. 
ful enemies with impunity ; was brought back to France by g 
trick, caught and imprisoned in the Bastille. 

Latude’s history out of prison is of almost no importange, 
We know that Latude was not his name and that by a silly trick 
he tried to gain the favour of Madame de Pompadour and sy. 
ceeded in earning her resentment. We know a little more thay 
that and none of it important. What makes his book the mor 
worth reading of the two is the fact that he knew more about his 
subject than Linguet did. Not only was he in prison for thirty. 
five years as against Linguet’s two, but on no less than typ 
occasions he succeeded in making his escape. That after aj 
was something to boast about, and so satisfactorily does he let 
you know it that his book immediately gains a value of its own 
and not only as a historical document, which is more than one 
can say of Linguet’s. 

Both these books are translated and introduced at length by 
J. and S. F. Mills Whitham and bound up together in one 
attractive volume. The translations are spirited and the intro. 
ductions a little too picturesque in style. But there is much 
useful information given and the lively sketches of the two 
authors have the merit of enthusiasm. 


MODERN CRAFTMANSHIP 


Decorative Art: 1927. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 
Eric Gill. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

William Morris did a great service to the applied arts by 
protesting against the complete lack of co-ordination between 
design and execution in the ordinary commercial products of 
his day; but his belief that people could be induced to give 
up using machinery was, to say the least, pathetically optimistic, 
and led incidentally to several misconceptions which are only 
now beginning to be dispelled. The idea, for instance, that 
a handmade object has automatically some intrinsic merit 
led to that rage for homespun and peasant pottery that the 
passing of only a very few years has already made to look so 
woefully affected and ridiculous; it was also responsible for 
the sham homemade object turned out by machinery, which 
is of all shams the most repellent. 

The objects illustrated in the Studio year book are partly 
articles of luxury made individually for rich patrons, and partly 
products of commerce made to suit the requirements of the 
general middle-class public. It is, we hope, no discourtesy 
to distinguished craftsmen like M. Brandt or Herr Witt, when 
we say that they need less encouragement than the less celebrated 
designers whom the great industrialists are at last beginning 
to employ. There will always be a public for articles of luxury ; 
but those who set out to raise the level of style in commercial 
productions are much less sure of finding patronage, even in 
enterprising countries like Germany or France. Firms like 
Wertheim in Berlin and the Bon Marché and the Galeries 
Lafayette in Paris have set an example which so far has been 
little followed in this country. The English pieces that make 
the most favourable impression are mainly the products of 
craftsmen working on their own account for what public they 
are lucky enough to create ; the products of the large firms are 
as a rule marked by little more than a certain lack of bad taste, 

Mr. Eric Gill began life as a carver of letters; this carly 
training has left an indelible mark on his performances as 4 
sculptor. The best qualities of his work are now, as ever, 8 
fine feeling for the peculiar beauty of his material, a fondness 
for sharply defined contours, and generally a linear rather than 
a plastic style. Like many English artists he is a craftsman 
first and only secondarily an artist, in the classical sense of the 
word. His formal sense is uncertain; but his occasional 
shortcomings as a designer are counterbalanced by his powerful 
religious imagination and above all by his remarkable sensitive- 
ness of touch. He has done more than any other artist in this 
country to remind sculptors of their duty to their material and 
of the rewards of such obedience. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


H.H. Sir Pratap Singh. By R. B. Van Warr. Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 

All India had known Sir Pratap Singh as a picturesque public 
character for a generation before the war. Then, when the general 
publicjheard of the old Rajput prince, seventy years of age, first in 
FranceJand afterwards attached to Allenby in Palestine, the news- 
papers‘of the allied countries made the most of his sayings and doings, 
always;presented as belonging to a typical Oriental potentate living om 
into the modern epoch. As regent of Jodhpur he practised sport and 
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administration, and in 1902 he was appointed Maharajah of Idar, 
when the princely line of that State failed. He visited England for 
the two Victorian jubilees, and from the time of Lytton in the ’seventies 
until the after-war years no Delhi-Durbar or other imperial assembly 
was complete without him. Mr. Van Wart, of course, writes the 
official history. It is the unofficial story that those who saw the 
Maharajah on great occasions, and sometimes listened to his broken 
English, would perhaps be more interested to hear. 


The Grandmothers. By “Ruira.” WHutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

A novel by one of our veteran story tellers is always interesting, if 
only for purposes of comparison, and really Mrs. Desmond Humphrey’s 
** poignant story of love in mid- Victorian time,” to quote the wrapper, 
compares quite favourably with the poignant stories of Neo-Georgian 
love with which the book market is flooded. The story is never very 
precisely dated, seems indeed to wander a bit between the seventies 
and eighties, but many of the pictures of mid-Victorian middle-class 
life ring true, and if “‘ Rita” has perhaps over-loaded one unhappy 
family with love tragedies, rebellious young women did occasionally 
become “‘filles de joie,” or marry their music masters to their own 
undoing even in the times and the classes so much regretted by our 
latterday moralists. It is a good story and the little Australian 
heroine is very well done. A sequel is promised. 


Safeguarding and Protection in Great Britain and the United States. 
By F. W. Hirst. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d 


Mr. Hirst can be relied upon to keep the old flag flying. Almost 
alone among present-day writers, he is able to write in the manner, 
and with the fierce conviction, of the great Free Traders of the past. 
And he is at his best when he is dissecting his opponents—for example, 
in the sections of this book which are devoted to a study of Mr. Bald- 
win’s economic pronouncements. American prosperity, he holds, 
so far from being due to her tariff, exists in spite of it, because of the 
abounding economic resources within the huge free-trade area which 
her tariff wall surrounds. In Europe, international debts come 
second to tariff barriers as a cause of trade depression. In this country, 
the introduction of tariffs under the guise of “ safeguarding” is at 
least a material cause, because it impoverishes the many and diverts 
British industry (and in the form of the Sugar Subsidy, British agricul- 
ture) from the right path of international division of labour. A 
ferocious attack on Mr. Wheatley for his protectionist or, rather, 
anti-free-trade utterances enlivens the book, though Mr. Hirst, who 
suggests that Socialism is incompatible with Free Trade, appears to 
uphold to this extent Mr. Wheatley’s logic against that of Mr. Snowden, 
to whom he pays tribute for the great free-trade Budget of 1924. 


The Witness at the Window. By Cuarites Barry. 
3s. 6d. 

We so often nowadays find ourselves inclined to say of a new detective 
story that it is “‘ unusually well-written,” or that it is “‘ well above 
the average of its class,” that we are almost forced to the conclusion 
that the standards of this type of fiction must be steadily rising. An 
alternative cunclusion of course would be that we are tending steadily 
to lower the standards of what we expect of the writers of such books. 
But this we altogether decline to admit. The average detective story 
of 1927 really does, we are sure, contain better characterisation and 
fewer technical flaws than its predecessors of 1926 and 1925. Mr. 
Barry at any rate gives us here a thoroughly readable, well-constructed 
and amusing tale, which may be expected to occupy and divert its 
reader from Paddington to Penzance, or perhaps even from Calais 
to Basle. What higher praise could we give or its author wish for ? 


The Local Government of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State. 
By Joun J. Cuarke, M.A,, F.S.S. Fourth edition. Pitman. 
10s. 6d. 

Everyone interested in local government will welcome this new 
edition ; for Mr. Clarke’s book holds its place as a first-class text-book 
for students and administrators, and it is essential that it should be 
kept up to date. The revision has been thorough, and a good deal of 
fresh matter has been added, especially in the section dealing with 
local finance. The provisions of the Rating and Valuation Act of 
1925 are incorporated, and there is also a new chapter on grants- 
in-aid and loans. The chapter on Ireland, which Mr. Clarke has re- 
written, contains a brief sketch of the startling—and to believers in 
local democracy unpalatable—innovations introduced by the Free 
State “ centralisers.” 


Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy, By Paut KNaPLanp, Ph.D. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Knuapland is a member of the faculty of History in the University 
of Wisconsin, and the holder of a Guggenheim research fellowship 
which has enabled him to produce this essay on a somewhat neglected 
aspect of Gladstonian policy. The inquiry was quite well worth 
making, but if Dr. Knapland had used the word “ colonial ” instead of 
“‘imperial”” he would have been rather more accurate. When 
Gladstone introduced the first Home Rule Bill he told the House that 
half a century earlier he had first held office as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, not one of which had so far gained self-government. At that 
time he was a confident young Tory, having little sympathy with 
Colonial aspirations towards self-government. By 1850 he had become a 
thorough believer in the Commonwealth of Greater Britain. His record 


Methuen. 


a —_— 


in relation to the Colonies, indeed, as here traced, will compare fayow. 
ably with that of his Conservative rivals before the discovery of 
Disraelian Imperialism. Dr. Knapland unfolds his theme clearly ang 
with a refreshing freedom from pretentiousness. 


The Sower ofthe Wind. By Ricuarp DEHAN. Butterworth. 75, 4 
The Polynesian beauty having become somewhat ha 

novelists seem to be turning to other primitive peoples for exampjy 
of exotic female loveliness; as in the present case, when, greatly 
daring, Richard Dehan has gone to the famous Arunta nation of 
Australia for her heroine. With the actual portraits, mentality 
and customs of this interesting but aesthetically unpre possessing 
people in mind, it is a little difficult to accept Safra Ferguson, the 
accomplished and beautiful woman of the world, as a possible develop. 
ment through European education of a pure blooded native. Allowing 
for this, however, and an excessive lyrical method of narration, 
the story of the coming of this beautiful anthropological experiment 
into the life of an atheist Jew chiropodist (turned pear! fisher) is tol 
with effect. The incidental story of the man’s cold-blooded deali 
with the natives, and of the revenges they take, rings true ; as dog 
the horrible tragedy in which Safra’s life comes to an end, and ip 
which we have a picture of the Australian black’s domestic culture 
in all its indescribable nastiness. 


A Study on the Minimum Wage. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Richardson has performed a most useful function, by bringing 
together a great deal of information about the practice of various 
countries in enforcing wage standards, not in a mere narrative, but 
as elements in an original and synthetic study of the problem. He 
believes in the legal minimum wages, not only in the special form in 
which we are familiar with it in this country under the Trade Board 
system, but in the form of a general minimum presented for all employ- 
ments by a Central Commission. Such a minimum, which would 
be different for men and women, he would base on the wages now paid 
to unskilled workers in the main industries, and fix at, say, 80 per cent, 
of the present average. Subsequently, he would have the minimum 
adjusted in accordance with an index of natural productivity. It 
must, he holds, be based on the capacity to pay, not of this or that 
particular industry, but of industry in general. On the whole, he is 
hostile to family allowances and regards the minimum wage as a0 
alternative, except for certain special occupations in which a reasonable 
minimum cannot at once be enforced. This reference appears to be 
mainly to agriculture, which Mr. Richardson thinks could not at present 
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FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
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Holidays/ 


Many poor children in crowded Central London get no 
annual holiday. For every £1 you can send us one child 
will be sent to the country or seaside for a fortnight. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR MISSION 
75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 


President: THE MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ANTS, SURREY.—Freehold Detached Cottage, telephone, 
bathroom (h. & c.) ; indoor sanitation, well water, = big garden ; Hasle- 
mere 5 miles, Petersfield 8, station 2, village 1, sma! rage, outbuildings ; 

{goo mortgage at 5 per cent. No reasonable offer refused for quick sale, owner 
going abroad.— Write Box E, c/o Coopers, rr King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


RTIST’S COTTAGE, half timbered, 7 rooms, garage, bath, good 
garden. Suffolk, beautiful position, 2} hours London. {£700 Freehold.—GREEN, 
66 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 2. 


0 LET, -NEWLY-FURNISHED COTTAGE.—Accommodate 
six persons. Hinderwell (Rimswick Bay, Yorks), near moor and sea, from 
last week July.—Apply : Evmegs, Craigside, West Hartlepool. 

URNISHED BED-SITTING-ROOM to let July 25th to September 
17th. Gas fire and ring. Use of bathroom.—Apply Miss GooDEN, 15 Heath- 
cote Street, W.C. 1. 


RTIST’S COTTAGE, stone, thatch, walled garden, town water, 
een, beautiful situation, very reasonable price.—EDEN, Tisbury, 
Wilts. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 49458. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 


women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to THE 
WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING.—Six months’ tuition by certified 
experts at the Gallia [ustitute, under the personal supervision of the Principal 
of Emile, Ltd., Court Hairdressers, London and Paris. Write for Brochure.— 

(Dept. A), 26a Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


JOCK PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID'S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
GALE OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered jerkine (to clear 

Stock these will be considerably reduced).—TuHE PEASANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. 


}{ OME-MADE Jams, Jellies and Marmalade. Sample boxes of 
4x11b. jars on receipt of 5s. 6d.—DorotwHy CARTER, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 
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OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., fro 10s.; Dictionary National 
pa gy and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. 6d. b. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols.,25s.; Jane Austen's Novels, ro vols., illus., 30s.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s.; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., ilus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
t's Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
ys.); Brantome's Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
‘ » 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 15s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308.. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
‘ esfree. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. 
Ust free. Wanted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HottanD Bros., Book Merchants, 21 john Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
ion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 

series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 

Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

—————— 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
One Year - ~ - ° a 
Six Months - - <= - «= 45s. 0d. 
Three Months- - - - «= 7s, 6d. 
(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Tue New Statesman, 10 Great “uy Street, Kingsway, 
Londen W.C. 2. 








INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 











BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


A temporary friend has uses; but Friendship is one of 

the best things in this temporary world, and the Friend- 

ship of Books must be gained from books that are vour 

own. Let us introduce you to works whose Friendship 

once obtained will las: lifelong. Buy the right Books. 
Send for Catalogues 


° 


J. &E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ Manuscalrr 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is pases to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 213, 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 





ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared 
to accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box FY, 
“ Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

















VARICOSE VEINS 
VANQUISHED. 


Marvellous Success of 

“ Spiralese ” Seamless Supports. 

Our 20 years’ experience in treating Varicose 
Veins proves the undoubted superiority of 
“Spiralese” Seamless Supports over anything 
ever offered to sufferers. They are made to 
measure, but at 50 per cent. less than the 
cost of ordinary Elastic Hosiery. 

Avoid the great danger of bursting Veins, Ulcers, 


Eczema, etc., caused by wearing ill-fitting Bandages 
and Ordinary Elastic Stockings. Do away with un- 


sightly and uncomfortable appliances. “* Spiralese ” 
is almost invisible beneath silk stockings. Send to- 
day for Free Booxtet describing the “ Spiralese ” 


treatment. 


BEASLEY’S SPIRALESE DEPT. 69, 
26, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 
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be brought under the general system. He holds that the enforcement 
of a general minimum would in no wise diminish the need for the 
existing Trade Boards, or prejudice the plan for compulsory extension 
of voluntary agreements to cover whole trades, since the necessity for 
fixing by law particular rates higher than the minimum would remain. 
Finally, Mr. Richardson discusses the international bearings of his 
subject. An international minimum wage he dismisses as impracti- 
cable; but this, in his view, is no reason against the adoption of 
national minima, even if existing differences in national wage-levels 
remain, all that matters is that progress in raising them should be 
roughly proportionate in competing countries. For aid in bringing 
this about be looks largely to the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations. His book is a really valuable contribution 
to the subject. 


The Servant of All: Pages from the Life of James Wilson, M.P. By 
E. I. Barrincton. Longmans. Two vols. 28s. 

It is a curious thing that an experienced biographer like Mrs. 
Barrington should send out, under a title that tells nothing, a com- 
pilation such as this concerning “the family, social, and political 
life” of her father. The two volumes contain some 660 pages, into 
which the documents have been thrown—mainly letters on public 
questions from eminent Victorians and extracts from family diaries, 
largely trivial. James Wilson was a notable man, who did work of 
considerable value. An intimate of Cobden’s and one of the founders 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, he started the Economist in 1873, and 
so became Herbert Spencer’s editor and Walter Bagehot’s and inci- 
dentally Bagehot’s father-in-law. Few men in England during the 
*forties and “fifties possessed an equal authority in national finance, 
and it was natural that Wilson should have been chosen after the 
Indian Mutiny to reorganise the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India under Canning. There he toiled heavily and there he 
died in 1860. As an attractive personality and a great public servant 
he deserved a Life ; but it should have been written in small compass, 
and not padded out with yet another recital of the oft-told tale of the 
Corn-Law movement and the escapades of Palmerston. The sins of 
biographers, however, are irremediable. 


The Nature of Man. By Geonrce A. Dorsey. 


This book has two good points. Dr. Dorsey is a hot-gospeller of a 
better world. He knows that man’s worst enemy is man. He mar- 
vels at man’s intelligence ; he is proud of what this queer talking 
animal has done, but he is exasperated at the brute’s stupidity. 
Man has climbed far, but a new world is within his grasp if he would 
but take it. Disease, slums, war; these and the other disabilities 
that hold him back could be overcome if he chose, and Dr. D@rsey 
pleads with him not to be stupid any longer. And Dr. Dorsey has 
an excellent way with him. He is witty and incisive. His plea rests 
on facts and he presents them vividly and entertainingly ; and as a 
short summary of the mechanistic view of how man lives, grows, 
responds to stimuli, and behaves in society his book is admirable. 
But in the end his enthusiasm runs away with him. Physiology, 
chemistry and biology explain so much that they seem to him to 
explain everything. He belongs to the school which regards man as 
an aggregate of mechanisms that makes noises which we call conscious- 
ness. Art, literature, philosophy and religion are clogging by-products 
which are better removed ; and he urges man to discard them. Pic- 
tures, he thinks, would have more value as door-mats. 


Harpers. 3s. 6d. 


About Motoring 
COMMON DRIVING FAULTS 


HE graphs registering the incidence of road crashes 
will commence to “ steeple” towards their summer 
peak by the end of this month, and it will do the most 

careful drivers no harm to remind themselves of the principal! 
factors which produce accidents. First and foremost, though 
you will find little mention of it in motoring and sporting papers, 
comes excessive speed. The term “ excessive” does not imply 
the kind of speed which only £1,000 cars can achieve, and only 
budding Segraves would care to touch; it may, and very fre- 
quently does, apply to small, cheap cars driven by timid women 
of uncertain age. The present writer has never been involved 
in a serious smash; but his narrowest escape occurred when he 
was driving at 15 miles an hour in circumstances which de- 
manded 10 miles an hour, The vulgar definition of a safe speed 
is that pace which enables a driver to pull up within his range of 
vision. This definition is practically 100 per cent. wrong. For 
example, if A is approaching a blind knuckle in a deep, narrow 
Devon lane ; if there is only width for one car; if he can stop 
dead in 20 ft. at 10 m.p.h.; he will be faithfully observing this 
popular maxim if he slows to 10 m.p.h. at a distance of 20 ft. 
from the blind point. But let us suppose that B is on the verge 
of bringing his car (a similar car with similar brakes) round this 
bend in the opposite direction. B will, ex hypothesi, require 





ee 


20 ft. in which to stop. Both A and B intend to spend th. 
same 20 ft. of road on an emergency stop ; and a severe head-on 
crash is inevitable. Under all circumstances a safe driver cap 
pull up within half his range of vision. This simple rule shoug 
be placarded in huge red letters in all garages ; for the populgr 
travesty of it is only valid when the oncoming traffic can 

in its own length, as a weary sheep can do, but neither horse nor 
car nor cycle can normally manage. 

* * * 

It must further be realised that very few of our main roads 
are comfortably wide enough for three traffic streams. Qp 
such roads peril is born whenever any car pulls out of the two 
traffic streams in order to overtake a vehicle in front. No 
normal Briton can be expected to drive contentedly behind any 
tall vehicle which blankets his forward view; or behind any 
20 m.p.h. vehicle. And overtaking is pardonable when one js 
trapped behind such nuisances. But if the main traffic stream 
is moving at a rational speed such as 25-30 m.p.h., which most 
traffic maintains even in Bank Holiday queues, it is folly to 
elect to travel at a few miles an hour faster, and inflict on both 
streams of traffic the added danger which such a petty and 
useless increase involves. Over an average 100 mile journey on 
main roads, the ordinary fast driver economises a bare twenty 
minutes over the ordinary slow driver ; and on crowded roads 
the snatching of these twenty minutes amount to criminal 
folly. Quite a slight veneer of philosophy and commonsense 
should reconcile any sane man to accepting the normal speed 
which satisfies the bulk of the traffic. 

* * * 

Holiday-makers still need an astonishing amount of education 
in parking their cars. This is hardly surprising, since the 
authorities are themselves so stupid. Quite near to my house 
there is a very dangerous blind “* T ” corner, which has recently 
been decorated with white lines. Yet the very authority which 
has spent its money on the paint, blandly allows a tradesman to 
park one of his vans at the very point of peril, well inside the 
white line. So I am never surprised elsewhere, in primrose 
time, along a perfectly fiendish mile of narrow highway, which is 
always a mass of bloom, to find upwards of ten fine specimens of 
homo sapiens parking expensive cars; indeed, some of these 
cars are often parked on the same system as the “* chessboarding 
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2 The 3-Litre Bentley. 
z Mr. Edgar Duffield, in the Graphic writes:— 
= “TI do not want, I cannot imagine, a finer, 
e nicer machine. With cylinder-capacity by no 
= means excessive, and therefore with running- 
= costs that are not at all formidable, the power 
© available is certainly all that can be safely 
= employed upon British roads.” 

6-Cyl. CHASSIS 43-Litre CHASSIS  3-Litre CHASSIS 
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DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 


LIMITED, 
Cork Street, London, W. I. 


’Grams: “ Bewmotlim, Phone, London.” 


BENTLEY MOTORS, 


Pollen House, 
"Phone: Regent 6911, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. SCHOOLS 

TO ae & & NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 

PY ® omicarr HOLIDAYS, SPARSOMALLY , CON References : Sir Michacl Sadler, the Master of Balliol, cic. etc. - Teadmewter ; 


DUCTED, EVERY THIRD WEEK FROM JUNE 18TH. 


ooo kilometres” motoring in Pyrenees, ce and Spain, visiting Biarritz 
fis, Lourdes, Gavarnie, Cauteret, Loyola, Foutenarebbia, 8t. Sebastian, Tolosa, etc. 
Pit class hotels. 25 GUINEAS.” 

SECRETARY: 14 PARK LANE, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON. 





Ki 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratts). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
B — Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and = Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. ELuIs. 


7° ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. nyt eng dict; 2} guineas till] May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), te’ a rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 


South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


SP ming (Mendips).—Farmhouse agertanente. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation, Terms, 2} guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 




















Cc. R. Kine, B.A. (Balliol, University Scholar, a Education Diploma, Distinction 
Teaching Practice), at International Clubs, Geneva 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnampers, Girton College, wee late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

—, and for advanced work in R= or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

pe sea-level and is on gtavel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
a School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New 7 in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if eed is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Craf Dalcroze-Eurhyth: Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, mes. Apply to Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
$.E. 12 ete, | ha home life for a limited’number of {boarders. 
— char; red. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is i. on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
——_ of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
BELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JoSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-tabie, 


open air. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls a" “— —Apply 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8 




















T ete HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
4 with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


7; = DISTRICT.—Victoria Family Hotel. Beautiful Butter- 
mere, via Cockermouth, {4 48. Electric light, mountain air.—A.A. and R.A.C. 
Grand centre.— Write for booklet. 

EAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea, Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 

WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


ART GALLERIES 


pe SS PORAS SE FRENCH 
mportant Exhibition now open. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- ~~ provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and pe mpti typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RosErts, 9 Gray's Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Pi 


T FFSWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380, 

















PAINTINGS. 


10-6. Sats. 1ro-1 

















. Duplicating and 
1737. 








‘T FSWRITING of every description aoreney a = ~~ 
executed by an expert.—Miss GiLures, 64 Eccleston Road, ali 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls. 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel; beautiful grounds and 
playing ; sound education in =, surroundings ; 8) attention 

to Music, Art, and Languages.—Principal: Miss lL. A. 


FREEMAN. 
ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 
classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—g ‘erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss MARY STEVENS, L.L.A . 


RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautifub 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. oy for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys,g8 to 13. 
Principals: Isasex Fry, AviCB TRENCH. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge-Rd., 8.W.11. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educe- 
- and the Universities of ss and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 




















fields. Highi taff. Principal: Miss 
poem ad S Pe tee. School of 7 y Za Tenet se Somerville College, Oxford. — 
RENSHAM HEIGHTS, ROWLEDGE, SURREY. 


‘* Co-educational boarding school situated high in the midst of the Surrey 
oa =. by 150 acres. Organised on progressive lines in education 
for public examinations—Common Entrance and Universities. 
Hiygienie = rooms foes we well-equip; laboratories, studio, craft shops, and 
well-or, games under specialists. A study of 
the individual Said a feature. 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
Beautiful, healthy and hygienic surroundings. Modern house.— Write ORCHARD, 
Colaton- Raleigh, Sidmouth, 8. Devon. 


TRAINING CENTRES 














YPEWRITING.—Prompt and Accurate.—THk FLEET BUREAU, 
11 Bramfield Road, London, S.W.11. Phone Museum 6:<9. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


ANTED.—Mother’s or Companion- ae to assist with house 
and two children.—Mavupk, 14 St. Michaels Road, Bedford. 


ANTED FOR MANCHESTER, secretary-chauffeuse to live 
in and take charge of girl of 10 attending school, two boys during holidays, 
fond of games, swimming, ry “heed Box 323, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

} Obibay JOB FOR ~TUCUST ONLY.—Minimum work 
in easily run bungalow. Write for particulars. Mrs. Brown, Marigold 
Corner, Elmer, Middleton, Sussex. 

















Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested to 
write early in the week. Notice of any 
such change received later than Wednesday 
in each week cannot be dealt with. All such 








communications must be addressed to The 
Manager, New Srarzsman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER D D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C, 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF fg ay 5 AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical Fr , German and Italian Literature and Languages 


to Noa: University Students 
dentships to the value of over {700 are awarded ann y to students of the College 
eames - eo r~ by oe 18.44. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars a ECRETARY 
. BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans.- 
downe Road, Bedford. — a: ri  STANSFELD. Students are trained 


in this Colles Course of Training 
annie. over 3 hee and —h Mdncational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
F RORMAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
ensin W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence,— 
hips, Loan ‘Fund and Grants from the Board 











Fos information concerning Scholars 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 
QM cou. a KENSINGTON CORE, SW. PHYSICAL TRAINING 
LLEGE, KENSINGTO be Stead 
 « —% Se secvention are practieed. B by the Teachers’ Reo’ 
tration Counc and 1 and Ling Associates. ncipal: Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma 
Member Ling Association. Stu 
tions in h G mnaot ¥ 


Greek and Ni ti 
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mines” with which the Germans rendered French roads tem- 
porarily unuseable in the Bapaume retreat. No car should ever 
be parked on any road which is not wide enough for three 
traffic streams, though it may be grassed by the side of a nar- 
rower road. The only permissible parking place on any road is 
in the centre of a long straight at a point where there is com- 
fortable space for two traffic streams outside the parked 


vehicle. 
+ 7 * 


We all know the temptation to assume that by law main 
road traffic has precedence of byroad traffic; and to pass the 
debouching side lanes at speed with an imperious hoot. There 
is no such law, though there ought to be. Sound can be 
screened no less than vision. On a noisy car a driver very 
often fails to hear a really penetrating alarm sounded imme- 
diately to his rear and intercepted by no hedge or wall or 
building. It follows that road debouchments should be crossed 
on the principle laid down earlier in these notes—i.ec., at a speed 
which permits us to stop dead in half our vision range. 

* * * 

No sensible man needs to be warned against overtaking on 
corners, or against overtaking im the proximity of oncoming 
traffic. Both crimes are commonly committed by the haughtier 
type of main road fast driver. The phenomenal power of four- 
wheel brakes inspires the flashier type of Jehu to reconsider old 
adages on both points. He sees a gap thrice the length of his 
own car between the two cars immediately ahead. An oncoming 
car is only a 10 h.p., and he is handling a 50 h.p. sports model. 
He hurls his car ahead, slews into the gap, stands on his brakes, 
and looks at the other drivers with a grin of pride, as if to say, 
“Tl show you fellows how to handle a big car.” Actually, he 
ought to be deprived of his licence for ten years. Unless the 
power of four-wheel brakes is reserved for grave emergencies, it 
increases rather than reduces road perils, both by inducing 
clever drivers to face unusual risks and by compelling cars 
astern to pull up very suddenly with very little warning. In 
particular, the ownership of exceptionally powerful brakes 
imposes the corresponding duty of using them gently and of 
observing scrupulous care to give the conventional arm signals. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


VENTS in Vienna have caused a slight recession in 
E- European government and municipal bond issues 
which affords an excellent buying opportunity, for 

the technical conditions of the market are conducive rather to a 
rise than to a fall in this class of security. True, there has been 
a congestion of foreign government and municipal bonds both 
in New York and London, but recent issues are being steadily 
absorbed, and as there are no more important loans of this 
description in the offing, it appears probable that investments 
of this description will rise during the autumn. At anything like 
present prices purchases of the Austrian 6 per cent. (1004), 
Berlin 6 per cent. (98}), Danzig (Tobacco Monopoly) 64 per cent. 
(91}), Finland Mortgage Bank 6} per cent. (97), Counties of 
Hungary 6 per cent. (914), and Saxony 6 per cent. (974) look 


attractive. 
oo” ~ * 


The most active section of the markets is that devoted to tea 
shares, and many—although not all—of those shares that have 
been recommended in these notes now show good profits, notably 
the higher priced shares like Consolidated Tea and Land and 
Amalgamated Tea Estates. An Indian tea share that is little 
known but which I am told is much undervalued, is Shakomato 
Tea Estates. The company’s estate consists of 8,000 acres, of 
which 920 acres are cultivated. Last year’s output was 
617,600 Ib, and its capital is only £60,000. After allowing for 
the fact that there are £10,000 of 7 per cent. Debentures, the 
capitalisation per acre works out extremely low, and the com- 
pany’s financial position is very strong. Dividends for the past 
two years have been at the rate of 7} per cent., the net yield from 
which is higher than appears, as British shareholders get relief 
in respect of Indian income tax. At their present price of about 
27s. these shares seem capable of capital appreciation. Another 
share, the price of which has not kept pace with the improve- 
ment in tea, is one that has been mentioned previously in these 
notes—namely, Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber. This 


company is an amalgamation of four large Ceylon companies 
under Harrisons and Crosfield management, and it has under 
cultivation 6,315 acres of tea, 3,685 acres of rubber, and 860 
acres of cocoanuts. Estimated crops for this year are 
4,061,000 Ib of tea, 1,061,000 Ib of rubber, and 2,800,000 cocoa- 








nuts. Dividends in respect of 1926 aggregated 25 per cent., byt 
with the improvement in the price of tea it is probable that thiy 
year’s dividends will be restored to the 1925 level of 30 per cent, 
At their present price of about 52s. the shares look attractive 
An interim dividend is paid in October. 

. ~ + 


Reputable advisers in the United States are beginning to war 
their readers against the manner in which company promoter 
are exploiting the popularity of finance and investment trug 
companies. It is time that the same thing was done in this 
country. This week a concern called the Gresham Trust invited 
the public to subscribe for 177,998 Cumulative Participating 
Preference shares of £1 each at par. This concern was formed 
in February, 1925, as a private company. According to the 
prospectus figures its issued capital at April 30th last was only 
£24,452, consisting of £22,002 in Preference shares and £2,450 ip 
1s. ordinary shares. It is stated that, since its incorporation, the 
net profit, after paying all expenses, has been equivalent to 16 per 
cent. per annum on the capital employed. On the strength of 
this, which might easily be attained by one successful operation, 
or by a process known as “ spoon-feeding,” the public is asked to 
provide £177,998 on so-called Preference shares in return for 
which it is entitled to 6 per cent. and half the surplus profits, the 
other half going to the private holders of the Ordinary shares, 
who put up the vast sum of £2,500 in cash. The preference 
enjoyed by the £200,000 of Preference shares (that being the 
total of the issue) consists in their getting 6 per cent. before the 
£2,500 of Ordinary shares get anything. This is a case of an 
inverted pyramid with a vengeance, equal to the worst American 
examples. In the United States it is not uncommon for a 
company to be floated with Preference shares, Ordinary shares 
being given as a bonus ; but subscribers to the Preference do at 
least get some of the Ordinary. The Gresham Trust belongs to 
the Arthur Wheeler stable, and the latest circular of that eminent 
patron of the post office states that :-— 

We know quite well that the whole issue could be quickly placed 
amongst a few friends, but we are strongly of opinion that the 
country investor should have special consideration, and we hope 
to secure full allotment for the smaller applications. 

I have no doubt that the small country investor will receive 
better allotments in this case than he does from some issuing 
houses. A. Emit Davies. 
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A New School 


and a 
New Investment 
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| fee the belief that many people 
are interested in a more prac- 
tical form of education for girls 
between the ages of 12 and 20, 
a Committee has been formed to 
establish a College for the purpose 
of providing courses in practical 
science, languages, music, art and 
physical education. 

Vocational Courses have been 
planned for girls of 16 years of age 
and upwards. 

Readers willing to assist in the 
building scheme (interest and good 
security given) are invited to write 





Box 324, 
The New Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Progress of an Important Undertaking 


Sir Theodore G. Chambers made the following speech at the Annual Meeting of shareholders of Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., at 
the Parkway Hall, Welwyn Garden City, on Monday, July 18. 

The seventh year of Welwyn Garden City is noteworthy for two events—the opening of the new railway station and the grant of 
Urban Powers. The new station has been built on the main line of the London and North-Eastern Railway, and replaces the first 
station on the Dunstable and Luton Branch line. Its existence has greatly increased the town’s railway facilitics, giving a direct 
gecess to the north and an improved train service to and from King’s Cross. The station was formally opened by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in October last, when he took the opportunity of expressing his belief in the Company's undertaking as a practical 
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A View at WELWYN GarbDeEN Cirty. 





remedy for the many evils caused by our congested cities. He declared himself convinced that if towns like Welwyn Garden City 
were multiplied the housing problem would be solved in the most satisfying way. Mr. Chamberlain went on to say: 

“He wished he could bring home to the public, or at any rate to the more intelligent section of it which looked a little 

beyond the daily routine, and which was concerned with those perplexing problems which beset social reformers, what an impor- 

tant experiment was being carried on there and what vast possibilities lay behind it.” 
What Welwyn Garden City is, and how it differs in kind from ordinary suburban development and “ribbon development,” is still 
not realised by most people. Those who come to see it (and during the past year it has received distinguished visitors from all parts 
of the world), and particularly those who come to live in it, appreciate the great value of ‘building im accordance with a well-considered 

such as ours. The value is not merely one of amenities and good architectural treatment, there is a sound commercial value as 
well, for the selling value of our properties continues to rise, and there is every evidence that those values will be maintained 
and tend to increase. 
PRESERVATION OF Rural ENGLAND. 

During the past year there has come into being a Council for the Preservation of Rural England, whose object it is to stimulate 
pablic opinion to check the ruthless disfigurement of the countryside, which has proceeded so rapidly since the War. Along all 
the old and new main roads of England lines of dwelling-houses are being built in close proximity to traffic. These buildings are 
destroying all sense of the countryside, and are laying up for the future many serious difficulties. Even where the buildings are collected 
together, as in the case of municipal housing schemes and building estates, little regard is paid to anything but the houses themselves. 
Such districts tend to become mere dormitories, and possess little or nothing to brighten the lives of the inhabitants. Welwyn Garden 
City was expressly planned as a protest against the inadequacy of dealing thus with housing. The practicability of the establishment 
of a complete new town in which business and professional men can find an attractive centre for their houses at a convenient distance 
from the City, and where the working class population can live in proximity to their work, and where a definite civic spirit can be 
created, has been completely proved by what Welwyn Garden City is to-day. It is only seven years since the first houses of the town 
were built on a site which was an agricultural district as isolated and remote as are to be found in the Home Counties. To-day it 
has a population of nearly 6,000. It is by this method of building that we should provide for our increased population while continuing 
to preserve intact the beauty and character of Rural England. 


CREATION OF Ursan DIstTRICT. 

The second notable event of the year has been the raising of Welwyn Garden City to the dignity of a Town by the grant of 
Urban Powers. It is an interesting fact that the land, which is the property of the Welwyn Garden City Company, has been carved 
out of the surrounding area and made a self-governing Urban District. The Urban District Council, which was elected in the Spring, 
is working in the closest co-operation with the Company. In all the various spheres of the control and development of the town there 
is complete harmony and smooth working. 
IMPROVED REVENUE. 

_ In moving the adoption of the Report and Statement of Accounts, I may point out that the apo and loss account shows a substantially 
increased balance of profit, and after meeting the interest chargeable to revenue account the net profit would permit us to pay seven 
per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital. That the Directors do not yet recommend any distribution to the ordinary shareholders is 
due solely to the imperative need of capital for the further development of the undertaking. The Directors think it is wise to conserve 
the Company's cash resources in view of the policy of rapid development which the Directors are pursuing. It is necessary that the 
town should grow quickly if the full effect of the _ Baolen. ~ system of development is to be secured, and the Directors are assured that 
by so doing they are acting in accordance with the wishes of the great majority of shareholders (the Directors themselves and their 
friends holding the bulk of the Share capital), as well as in their ultimate interest. The Debenture Stock created last year is being 
issued as required, and the Directors appreciate the way in which this Stock is being taken up by the shareholders. The Company can 


profitably use all the capital that is now placed at its isposal, and we believe that the shareholders may be congratulated upon their 
part in an undertaking of great public importance as well as in a property of steadily increasing value. 


Particulars of the Debénture Stock and of Houses and Sites may be obtained from the Society, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
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ENEMIES of SOCIETY 
CHARLES KINGSTON 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Old Bailey,” illustrated with cartoons by “ Spy.” 


charming.”—J. C. Squire in The Observer. 


A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES 


Over 100 illustrations and a map. 10s. 6d. net 


“One of the most delightful books about ‘Cornwall that I 
have ever read.”—Ricuarp Kine in The Tatler. 


the specialist in nineteenth century history.”"—The Times. 


From the CITY to FLEET STREET 
J. HALL RICHARDSON 

With a Preface by W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. 
Fully illustrated. 15s. net 


Mr. Hall Richardson, of The Daily Telegraph, etches 
famous journalists from Sala to Northcliffe. 


UNDER SAIL in 
the FROZEN NORTH 


Commander F. A. WORSLEY, D.S.O., O.B.E. 
With a Preface by GrRETTIR ALGARSSON 
Over 50 illustrations, maps and charts. 18s. net 


The official story of the British Arctic Expedition of 1925. 


“Exceptionally interesting reading.” _ 
—The Nation and Atheneum. 





MARIE LINDE 
“The first Afrikaans novel translated into English. An 
admirable piece of work which gives us, as a background 
to the story, a realistic and detailed picture of Dutch South 
African life in Cape Town and on the farms.”—The Times, 


UNLAWFUL 
CHARLES TURNER 


“Keeps the reader on tenterhooks and inveigles him from 
chapter to chapter. This is very good stuff and exhilarating 
to read.”—The Observer. 


A new volume by the author of “ Dramatic Days at the 


“Most of the less familiar masterpieces have been included, and we laugh again. . . 
Post. “It is really an American companion to Locker-Lampson’s ‘Lyra Elegantiarum’ 


The CORNISH COAST and MOORS 








The PRACTICAL CHESS 
Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


A most original and useful volume based on the work of Staunton, and illustrated by actual games played recently by 
Lasker, Capablanca, Marshall, and other modern heroes of the board. 





Four Good Novels 





FROM CLUE to DOCK 
C. L. McCLUER STEVENS 


12s. . net 


“An exceedingly erudite work by a distinguished authority 
on things criminal.”—The Sphere. 


A LITTLE BOOK of AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE 
Compiled with an Introduction by T. A. DALY. 5s. net 


."—E. B. Osporn in The Morning 
it is very good and 


UNDER the BLACK FLAG 
DON. C. SEITZ 


The Rogues’ Library. 15s. net 


“It is a fine gallery of bandits with which Messrs. Stanley 
Paul commence their intriguing ‘ Rogues’ Library.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


The WAR DIARY of EMPEROR FREDERICK III 
Translated by A. R. ALLINSON, M.A. Fully illustrated. 16s. net 


“A historical document of the utmost value and trustworthiness. Will be welcomed by the general reader as well as by 


CRIME and the DRAMA 
H. CHANCE NEWTON 
With a Preface by Sir Jon Martin Harvey 
Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Mr. Chance Newton is known to all interested in the 
theatre as “ Carados” of The Referee. 


PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 


HUNTING in AFRICA 
EAST and WEST 


C. P. CURTIS, Jnr., and 
R. C. CURTIS 


With 32 illustrations. 16s. net 


“A really entertaining and instructive book about big game 
shooting (in Kenya and Angola).”—The Sfectator. 





FAIRYHOOD 
CLARE SCARLETT 


“Miss Scarlett applies a delicious freshness of practical 
philosophy, and a Puckish fancy that would appeal to the 
author of ‘ Peter Pan.’ Indeed, some of the nimble drollery 
one discovers here is not bettered by any outside the pages 
of Barrie.”—Dundee Courier. 


JIMMIE REZAIRE 


ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
(“ A.A.” of Punch.) 


“Full of breathless incident."—The Times. 
“A thriller—that grips.”—Sketch. 
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